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Men in black 








SMC archives, 1940s 


From left to right: the Rey. William Jeanmarie, the Rey. Eugene Alliot, the Rey. Victor Nicolle, the Rev. John M. Herrouet, the Rev Marie J. Trigory stand together in the early 1940s. 


The Society of St. Edmund after 150 years: drop- 
ping in numbers, but vision is clear 


By Ben Murray 
Staff Writer 





ore than 100 years ago, a small group of Roman Catholic priests and 
brothers moved west to America to escape religious restrictions in France. With a mis- 
sion to rekindle faith in God for those who had become alienated from the Church, 
these men settled in the Diocese of Burlington, Vt., answering its need for French- 
speaking priests. 

These priests and brothers were members of the Society of St. Edmund (SSE), a reli- 
gious community formed in 1843 in Pontigny, France. Today there are only 61 
Edmundites in the world; 14 of them live on the campus of St. Michael’s College, which 

the order founded 103 years ago. 
; “Our mission was to found a college,” said the Rev. Michael Cronogue, SSE, direc- 
tor of campus ministry. “Our challenge is to make sure the college is not dependent on 
Edmundites always being here. Our challenge is to find keepers of the vision.” 

The vision of the SSE was originally held by the Rev. Jean-Baptiste Murad and the 
Rev. Pierre Boyer, who founded the SSE over 150 years ago largely in reaction to polit- 
ical tensions in France that divided the Catholic cardinals and bishops. These tensions 
Continued on p. 8 








Pnoto by M: 
The Rey. Michael Cronogue kneels in prayer. 
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St. Michael’s Co ollege security log 


Excerpts from the October 24 through November 2, 1997 security report. Compiled by Officer Kelly M. Graham. 


October 24, 1997 
4:33 p.m. Medical assist at Health 
Services. 
7:33 p.m. Strong smell of marijuana 
from Joyce Hall room. Room vacant by 
the time officer came to the scene. 
7:58 p.m. Call to Lyons Hall for mari- 
juana violation. Unfounded: no smell, no 
residents. 


October 25, 1997 
1:35 a.m. Shattered toilet at Joyce Hall 
Ist floor. 
2:10 a.m. Marijuana violation at Lyons 
Hall. 


October 26, 1997 
12:31 a.m. Party at College Parkway. 
1:01 p.m. Transport to ACT-1. 
1:51 a.m. Vandalism to college property. 


October 27, 1997 
6:36 p.m. Burglary at Founders Hall 
Annex. 
7:40 p.m. Theft from a motor vehicle at 
north side of Tarrant Center. 


October 28, 1997 
12:32 a.m. Custodian on Ist floor of St. 
Edmund’s Hall complained that a student 
mistreated her, but she was unable to give 
description. Spoke to students; they 
denied allegations. 
6:31 p.m. Medical assist at 300s town- 
houses. 


October 29, 1997 
1:30 p.m. UVM police called to advise 
of older woman soliciting money in the 
Fort Ethan Allen area. Woman says that 
daughter has cancer. Advised Student 
Life. 


October 30, 1997 
1:15 a.m. Took a set of bongo drums 
from south end of Ryan Hall. Received 
three complaints about the noise being 
made in the quad with the drums. 
8:25 a.m. Towed a vehicle. A repeat 
offender. 
11:50 a.m. Larceny from Greensleeves. 
6:30 p.m. Responded to a dryer fire in 
the basement of Purtill Hall. 


October 31, 1997 
1:29 a.m. Escorted a student from the 
library to Hamel Hall. 
2:53 a.m. Hostile and threatening phone 
call at 300s townhouses. 
12:15 p.m. College employee reported 
damage to a vehicle. 
2:56 p.m. Report of students throwing 
apples at electric building at the athletic 
field. Students last seen going into Ryan 


Hall. e 
10 p.m. Report of shavaseings and ee : 
ening phone calls at Ryan Hall. 


November 1, 1997 
1:50 a.m. Custodian at Alliot Hall 
reported vandalism to a door. 
2:15 a.m. A drunk student. 
3:08 a.m. Fire alarm at Ryan Hall. 
3:20 p.m. Intoxicated student sent to 
ACT-1, then to the Chittenden County 
Correctional Center. 


November 2, 1997 
12:25 a.m. Report of suspicious phone 
calls at Lyons Hall. 
12:55 a.m. Uncooperative male at — 
Linnehan Hall. 
1:30 a.m. Female pushing male at town- 
house 116. Domestic argument; both 
parties O.K. 


OFAN bid Obs SCENE News taken from college campuses around the country by the College Press Service 





One killed, another 
injured in TSU 
dorm-room shooting 


By Colleen DeBaise 
College Press Service 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. - A drug deal 
gone sour is to blame for a double-shoot- 
ing Oct. 20 in a Tennessee State 
University dorm room, authorities said. 

Ryan Anderson, 21, was fatally shot 
in the head and Antoine Hester, 22, was 
wounded in what appears to have been a 
drug deal that turned into a robbery, said 
Metro Police Homicide Detective Charles 
Griffin. 

Neither man was enrolled at TSU, 
although university officials say they 
believe Anderson was a former student. 

The two men apparently met outside 
a TSU residence hall, where Hester told 
Anderson he wanted to buy a “dime” bag, 
or a $10 bag of marijuana, Griffin said. 

Hester was led up to a sixth-floor 
dorm room, where Anderson took out a 
gun and attempted to steal $200 from him 
as at least two witnesses in the room 
watched, he said. 

“As Anderson attempted to take 
Hester’s money, Hester pulled out his 
(gun) and started shooting, and Anderson 
did the same,” he said. Anderson was 
killed; Hester was wounded in the stom- 
ach and hospitalized. Authorities plan to 
question the witnesses. 

Hester was charged with criminal 
homicide and carrying a weapon on 
school property, Griffin said. 

The university offered all-night coun- 
seling sessions for students upset by the 
shooting. 
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Berkeley student paper ripped off again 


BERKELEY, Calif. - At the 
University of California-Berkeley, thou- 
sands of copies of the student newspaper 
were stolen from the news racks - again. 

The Oct. 16 theft of nearly 7,000 
copies of The Daily Californian marked 
the seventh such incident in less than a 
year. The paper’s editors say they believe 
the most recent theft and others were 
prompted by the publication of opinion 
pieces against affirmative action. 

“Tt is hugely ironic that the campus 
that gave birth to the Free Speech 
Movement 30 years ago is now in danger 
of coming full circle and squelching true 
political discourse on campus,” said Ryan 
Tate, the paper’s editor-in-chief, in an arti- 
cle in The Daily Cal. “Iam hopeful we 
can prevent that from happening.” 

The most recent opinion piece criti- 
cized a small but militant group on cam- 


pus, the Coalition to Defend Affirmative 
Action By Any Means Necessary. 

The group has publicly denied having 
anything to do with the thefts, although 
coalition leader Tania Kappner told the 
San Francisco Chronicle that she would 
like The Daily Cal “to print pro-affirma- 
tive action pieces as well.” 

The thefts started last November, 
when 4,000 copies were stolen on the day 
The Daily Cal endorsed Proposition 209, 
the measure banning affirmative action in 
public university admissions. 

In a statement published in The Daily 
Cal, Berkeley chancellor Robert Berdahl 
said he was “deeply troubled” by the 
thefts. 

Campus police are investigating the 
incident. The Daily Cal editors estimate 
the papers were worth $4,200 in lost 
advertising revenue and printing costs. 


Two students sue 
Michigan over its 
admission policies 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. - Two white stu- 
dents who claim they were denied admis- 
sion to the University of Michigan because 
of their race filed suit Oct. 14 in a case that 
could influence affirmative-action policies 
at major public universities. 

Jennifer Gratz, 20, and Patrick 
Hamacher, 18, say UM uses different stan- 
dards to admit students of different races. 
Gratz, whose high school grade-point 
average was close to 3.8, was denied 
admission to UM in 1995; Hamacher, 
whose average was a 3.3, was rejected in 
1997. 

At the center of the lawsuit is a 
screening grid made public last year that 
purports to show that UM officials favors 
minority students, including black and 
Hispanic students, by allowing lower test — 
and grade standards. At Michigan, where 
affirmative action has been openly used for 
years, officials say the suit misrepresents 
the admission process. 

The university says it considers not 
only an applicant’s race, but also a variety 
of other factors, including: high school 
grade-point average, test scores, alumni 
relationships, athletic ability and essay 
quality. “No one factor is determinative,” 
said UM president Lee C. Bollinger. 

The president defended UM’s affirma- 
tive action policy in a prepared statement. 
“For almost 200 years, public universities 
have unblocked the doors to social and 
economic opportunity to students from 
many different backgrounds,” he said, 
“and we believe it is absolutely essential 
that they continue to do so.” 
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By Bobby Gates 
Staff Writer 


It was easier to get into St. Michael’s 
this year than in the past two years. The 
college acceptance rate went up from 62 
percent for the current sophomore class to 
almost 70 percent for this year’s freshmen. 

Over the past 15 years, St. Michael’s 
was most selective in 1988, when the 
acceptence rate was 42 percent. 

“I would like to see the number of 
applications go up,” said Jerry Flanagan, 
vice president for admission and enroll- 
ment management. “This creates a lower 
acceptance rate which makes those select- 
ed feel like it is something special.” 

St. Michael’s will accept the same 
number of applicants each year. 

The college is trying to increase the 
number of applications to make it more 
competitive, Flanagan said. 

In an attempt to reach the number of 
applicants from 1988, admissions adopted 
the “Just One” campaign. 

It asks the St. Michael’s community 
to refer one or more people they know to 
the college. 

Since St. Michael’s doesn’t have a 
nationally ranked football team on nation- 
al television the college tries to make peo- 
ple aware of the school in other ways, 
Flanagan said. 

“We huve a people-to-people market- 
ing approach here. I would like to get the 
St. Michael’s family involved in recruit- 

” Flanagan said. 

_ Earlier this fall Flanagan traveled to 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Virginia to recruit 
~ Students. 

Despite the higher acceptance rate, 
this year’s freshman class is proud to be at 
St. Michael’s. 

“I was worried about getting in,” said 
freshman Olivia Porter. 

“I came here because I heard good 
things about it,” Porter said. “I like the 
small classes and the location.” 


2,38 


Applications 


Enrollment 511 





NEWS 


Admissions seeks more applicants to raise standards 
Faculty, staff members praise Class of 2001, despite 70 percent BeCUEADas rate 


“T think it’s a decent school,” said 
freshman Jason Rapczynski. “You need 
decent grades, SAT scores, and class rank 
to get in. I picked St. Michael’s because it 
has the nicest campus of all the schools I 
looked at. It also has a friendly environ- 


ment with good athletics.” 

“Some of our competition 
would envy the quality of 
this class.” 


¢Jerry Flanagan, vice president for 
admission and enrollment manage- 
ment 





The admissions office has been work- 
ing on maintaining the quality of the appli- 
cants while also maintaining a gender bal- 
ance. 

“Quality is the number one factor we 
look at,” Flanagan said. 

“This year’s first-year class is more 
balanced gender wise than the past few 
years, reversing the trend of a growing 
population of females over the past few 
years.” 

The Class of 2001 is comprised of 48 
percent males and 52 percent females. 

According to a report released by the 
admissions office, this year’s freshman 
class has also maintained the same level of 
academic quality of previous classes. 

“They have the capability of doing 
well,” Flanagan said. “They are qualified 
to do well on paper.” 

Many members of the class of 2001 
have interest in off-campus experiences 
such as study abroad and internships, 
Flanagan said. 

More freshmen than ever 
involved in pre-crientation activities. 

“We offered more TREK and POW 
[Pre-Orientation Weekend] programs than 
ever before and they all filled up,” said 


got 


Jennie Cernosia, director of student activ- 
ities. 

These are leadership programs 
offered over the summer to incoming 
freshmen. 

Other leaders of student organizations 
have also noticed the freshman class’ will- 
ingness to become active. 

“The Class of 2001 has shown a real 
willingness to get involved,” said Ann 





-Chart courtesy of the Office of Admissions 





-Chart courtesy of the Office of Admissions 


Giombetti, director of Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts. 

Giombetti is impressed with the num- 
ber of freshmen involved and the extent to 
which they participate, she said. 

Some are already coordinating pro- 
grams themselves. 

“This is one of the best group of stu- 
dents to come through here in a while,” 
Giombetti said. 

Lori Smith, who teaches the first year 
seminar in race relations, said that the 
Class of 2001 has potential. 

“They still need shaping in their criti- 
cal thinking and writing skills,’ Smith 
said. “They are bright and interested 
though. They do the work.” 

“T feel there are some great leaders in 
this class,” Flanagan said. 

“T really think we’ve made strides in 
the perception of student quality here. 
Some of our competition would envy the 
quality of this class.” 


Students leaving St. Michael’s prompts faculty to examine why 
Transfer students cite academic standards as one reason for changing colleges 


By Chris Topping 
Staff Writer 


_ The increase in the number of stu- 
dents transferring from St. Michael’s has 
prompted administration and faculty to set 


up a committee to examine why students 


are leaving. 

The retention rate at St. Michael’s has 
gone down slightly over the past few 
years, said Registrar John Sheehey. 

“At one point our graduation rate was 
in the high seventies low eighties, now it 
is closer to 76 percent,” Sheehey said . 

The national average with retention is 
still in the high forties, but that includes all 
two year colleges and four year colleges, 


dean of 
Student 


said Michael Samara, 
students/vice president 
Affairs. 

“The president has asked us 
[Registrar’s Office] to begin to look at the 
transcript requests to see where students 
are heading,” Sheehey said. 

Some students leave because courses 
or majors they want are not offered and 
others leave because they just don’t like it 
here, Sheehey said. 

Some may leave because they do not 
feel challenged, but this is not a top rea- 
son, Sheehey said. 

“T really wanted to go to a more com- 
petitive school than St. Michael’s,” said 
former student Mike Allers, who trans- 


for 


ferred to Cornell University in Ithaca, 
New York. 

“The name of the school gives me an 
edge once I graduate,” Allers said. 

Allers began thinking about transfer- 
ring out of St. Michael’s the middle of his 
freshman year. 

He believed that the physics programs 
offered here weren’t challenging enough. 

“More people leave because academ- 
ically, it is too hard,” Sheehey said. 

Former student Bridgit Buckland 
transferred out of St. Michael’s for differ- 
ent reasons. 

“Tt wasn’t because I wasn’t getting an 
excellent education at St. Michael’s,” 
Buckland said. 


After two years at St. Michael’s, 
Buckland left to be closer to her family 
and friends. 

The Retention Committee has met 
once to discuss possible causes as to why 
students leave, Samara said. 

The committe is looking for two or 
three students to join them, Samara said. 

Although St. Michael’s is well above 
the national average for retention, “with 
the schools we compete with we could 
still be doing better,’ Samara said. 

Better systems need to be designed so 
that St. Michael’s can gather more accu- 
rate information as to why students leave, 
Samara said. 
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Get psyched for psychology lecture series 


half way mark, with two lectures 
remaing. 


Brendan Feeney 
Staff Writer 


This semester, Professor 
Sharon Lamb hopes that many 
psychology students will catch 
“the research bug” through the 
Research in Psychology 
Colloquium Series. 

The series of talks throughout 
the year are designed by Lamb 
and sponsored by John Kenney, 
dean of Academic Affairs, to 
introduce psychology students to 
researchers and their work. 

Kenney chose to sponsor the 
lectures to provide a better envi- 
ronment in which psychology 
students can learn. 


It is important to “support 
and improve the whole environ- 
ment regarding the connection of 
teaching and research,” Kenney 
said. 

The lectures will provide a 
good opportunity for students to 
connect their studies with current 
research work, he said. 

“T think it’s important for 
undergraduates to meet and listen 
to psychologists who are actually 
doing the research and writing 
the papers that students hear 
about in lectures or read for the 
papers they write,” Lamb said. 

The best way for psychology 
students to understand research is 
to either do it themselves or to 


talk to researchers, she said. 

One such psychologist is 
Phyllis Bronstein, from the 
department of psychology at the 
University of Vermont. 

Bronstein will speak about 
adolescence and middle school 
adjustment on Nov. 15 at noon in 
the Farrell Room. 

The idea for the series of 
events began last year, when fac- 
ulty discussed with administra- 
tion the changes they would like 
to see at St. Michael’s. 

“We wanted to start making 
St. Michael’s the kind of place 
where lots of intellectually inter- 
esting things were going on out- 
side of classes,” Lamb said. 


The series of lectures has 
captured the interest and atten- 
tion of many St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. 

“T think it’s a really good 
thing that psychology students 
are given a chance to meet 
researchers who are working in 
the field that we are studying,” 
said sophomore psychology 
major Dan Frizzell. 

Junior psychology major 
Alison Grinnell attended the first 
two lectures by Richard Koestner 
and Jack Mayer. 

“You learn a lot of things 
that you normally wouldn’t learn 
in class,” Grinnell said. 

The series has reached its 





Working doesn’t pay for students with Pell Grants 


By Charles Dervarics 
College Press Service 


WASHINGTON- Working 
to pay for college? It might harm 
your chances for financial aid, 
say Washington analysts, who 
want to reform the current eligi- 
bility process. 

At issue is how the federal 
government treats earned income 
when it determines eligibility for 
student aid, particularly for Pell 
Grants. So far, the debate has pit- 
ted the House of Representatives 
against the Senate and, in an 
unusual twist, aid for needy stu- 
dents against programs for the 
poor and the elderly. 

The central issue is the 
“income protection allowance,” 
or IPA, the amount of money stu- 
dents can earn and still remain 
eligible for a Pell Grant. 

Under current law, a student 
who relies on parent contribu- 


tions can earn no more than 
$1,750 a year and still remain eli- 
gible for a Pell Grant. This is less 
than half the $4,250 a student 
could earn back in 1992 and stay 
eligible before Congress last 
changed the formula on how to 
divide limited federal aid. 

“If you save for college and 
earn more than $1,750, you lose,” 
said Erica Adelsheimer, legisla- 
tive director for the United States 
Student Association (USAA), 
which wants to see a higher earn- 
ings limit. 

“The current system is a neg- 
ative incentive for students to 
work,” Adelsheimer said. 

Independent students who do 
not rely on parent contributions 
and may have families fare even 
worse. 

They begin to lose Pell Grant 
dollars once they earn more than 
$4,000 a year, compared to 
$6,400 back in 1992. 


They lose access entirely 
when their incomes exceed 
$10,000-- still by most estimates 
a poverty-level income. 

Because of the tighter 
income requirements, the number 
of independent students receiving 
Pell Grants has dropped from 
more than 1 million annually to 
about 750,000, said Sen. Susan 
Collins (R-Maine). 

The question now is how to 
correct this problemt-- and then 
pay the bill. 

“Taking money from one 
needy group and giving it to 
another is not something we 
actively support,” said 
Adelsheimer. 

But the government’s new 
budget framework often requires 
just such a trade-off: To rewrite 
the rules for Pell Grants that 
would provide up to $700 million 
more grant money for students, 
lawmakers must find funds from 


Harassing phone calls plague RAs 


By Steve Sweeney 
Staff Writer 


Women on the St. Michael’s 
Resident Life staff have been get- 
ting harassing phone calls and a 
series of hang-ups from anony- 
mous callers. 

At least five resident assis- 
tants living in Lyons, Alumni and 
Ryan Halls received calls from 
Oct. 13 through Noy. 2, between 
11 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

“I felt really vulnerable,” 
said Lyons RA Kim Power. “I 
was shocked at the power he had 
over the phone.” 

“It took me along time to go 
to sleep after the call,” said 
Christine Johnson, also an RA in 
Lyons. “I was terrified by every 
little sound in the room.” 

“The nature of the calls 
reminded me of the movie 
‘Scream,’” Power said. “Some 
of the things he said were from 
the movie, whether intentional or 
not.” 

The Hollywood _ thriller 
‘Scream,’ a 1996 film, centered 
on crazed phone callers and stalk- 
ers. 


According to Lyons resident 
Amanda Weegar, the caller would 
refer to himself as a “best friend” 
and have accurate descriptions of 
what she had been wearing that 
day. 

In one circumstance, when 
Johnson answered - Power’s 
phone, the voice asked for “Kim” 
by name. 





-Graphic by Emily McLaughlin 

Over the course of the week, 
Weegar counted 16 hang-ups on 
her answering machine. 

The calls all came from an 
external number, and one of the 
callers had a Spanish accent. 

Many of the RAs claim to 
have shared a similar experience 
with the callers. 

In response to the harass- 
ment, St. Michael’s security 


changed the numbers of RAs that 
felt threatened by the calls. 

Security also issued a flier 
that outlined prank call policy for 
future reference. 

“Tt is sad that people have 
too much time on their hands to 
do this,” said Megan Powers, res- 
ident director in Lyons. 
“However, this reminds us about 
the importance of keeping our- 
selves safe.” 

“The caller was most likely 
reading the names off of a list,” 
said Peter Soons, director of St. 
Michael’s Safety and Security. 

“When I got the calls, I 
thought they were humorous and 
didn’t take them seriously,” said 
Lyons RA Mary Murphy. “If it 
hurts people I care about it 
becomes an issue.” 

“Don’t engage people when 
they call you,” Soons said. 
you don’t want to talk with the 
person, end it.” 













Pizza Hut on Shelburne Rd. 
has immediate openings for 
cooks & dishwashers. No 
experience necessary. 
Please apply in person. 






“Tf 


somewhere else. 

Last month, Senate 
Republicans tried to | fund 
changes in income allowance by 
cutting home heating aid for the 
poor and the elderly. 
Traditionally pro-education 
Democrats bristled at the 
thought. 

“We should not be robbing 
one program that hits at the poor- 
est to help other low-income peo- 
ple get an education,” said Sen. 
Tom Harkin (D-Iowa). 

Even USSA failed to support 
the proposal, even though critics 
called the energy program an out- 
dated remnant of the 1970s. 

The proposal ultimately 
failed amid talk it could force 
senior citizens to choose between 
“heating and eating,” as some 


senators noted. But the Senate 
found nu other way to fund the 
Pell Grant change-- and left it out 
of its 1998 education spending 
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Bank St. and 


EXTRA INCOME FOR ‘97 
Earn $500 - $1000 weekly stuffing envelopes. For details 


RUSH $1 with SASE to: Group 5 
6547 North Academy Blvd. Dept. N 
Colorado Springs, Co. 80918 


Family Owned & Operated Since 


75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 
802-862-0656 * 1-800-649-0656 


FACULTY & STUDENT SPECIAL 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...$15.95 


* 10% discount on all repairs 
with student I.D. 


. Winooski Ave. 
¢ Complete Automotive Service 


¢ 24 hr. Towing Service, AAA 
¢ We accept all major credit cards, 
including MOBIL 
¢ Shuttle Service Available 


roe decision sets up a show- 
down with the House of 
Representatives, which set aside 
$528 million for the change. It 
did so by allocating more funds 
for education and less for other, 
unspecified programs. 

The issue now goes to a 
House/Senate conference com- 
mittee for final action. 

The Clinton administration 
pegs the cost of a new, more real- 
istic formula at about $70 mil- 
lion. 

“Congress sees the [income- 
protection] problem as one that 
nees correction,” Adelsheimer 
said. 

The question is whether law- 
makers have the time and energy 
for a_ solution this fall. 
Negotiations on a final education 
bill began the week of Oct. 13, 
with action possibly to be decid- 
ed by month’s end. 
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By Adam Niles 
Staff Writer 


In exchange for pledging to 
live in an alcohol-free environ- 
ment 68 St. Michael’s College 
students are living across College 
Parkway in the older section of 
the Days Inn. Some have suites 
furnished with an air-conditioner, 
two televisions, a small refrigera- 
tor, a microwave oven, portable 
lamps and a pull -out couch. 

St. Michael’s College and 
the Colchester Days Inn’s owner, 
Gabe Handy, created a partner- 
ship allowing students who are 


members of Growing 
Recognition of the Effects of 
Alcohol on - Thinking 


[G.R.E.A.T.] Housing an alterna- 
tive to dormitories. 

G.R.E.A.T. Housing is a pro- 
gram for students who wish to 
live in an alcohol-free environ- 
ment. 

“We were looking for a rea- 
sonable housing situation,” said 
Michael Ohler, resident director 
at the Days Inn. 

“This was a great opportuni- 
ty for St. Michael’s College.” 

“It’s nicer for one thing,” 
said sophomore Dan -Frizzell. 
“The rooms are bigger.” 

Students of G.R.E.A.T. 
Housing living in the Days Inn 


“receive many of the same perks 


as guests, such as a personal 
bathroom and larger rooms at no 
extra cost to their tuition bill. 

“T think it’s a great place to 
live,” said sophomore Kate 
Kennedy. 

Each room on the first and 
second floors is equipped with a 
television, a small refrigerator, a 
lamp and a table. 

“It’s pretty cool, room- 
wise,” said sophomore Ben 
Caito. 

Any furniture students do 
not want is in a storage room in 
the basement of the Days Inn. 

Students must clean for 
themselves. They do not have 
the use of the chambermaids of 
the Days Inn. 


Students living in the Days 


ot 


ponZe $15.00 


Essex 878-1183 
Winooski 655-1921 
Williston Rd. 862-9291 
Shelburne Rd. 985-1215 


NEWS 


Days Inn check out time for students: two years 





The Days Inn is now home to 68 St. 


Inn pointed out that crossing four 
lanes of traffic each day as a 
problem. 

“Crossing the street is a has- 
sle because some cars tend to run 
red lights,” Caito said. 

St. Michael’s College securi- 
ty has eliminated some of the 
danger by keeping the traffic 
lights on 24 hours a day. In the 
past the traffic lights would turn 
to flashing yellow after 9 p.m. 

The location of the Days Inn 
poses another problem for stu- 
dents. 

“TJ am never in the heart of 
the campus,” said junior Kate 
McFadden. “When I go to an 
academic building I never walk 
through the campus.” 

“It’s very self-contained,” 
said junior Kevin Murrihy. 

Sophomore Corey Hahn said 
he loses, “a feeling of being con- 
nected. It is a nice sleeping and 
studying area but not much for 
social life or activities.” 

All locks at the Days Inn are 
opened by plastic cards, rather 
than the traditional key. 


™ USE THIS COUPON 


2 WEEKS 


UNLIMITED 
TANNING 








Suites offer air conditioner, televisions, sees refrigerator, microwave, peslisore couch 
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Michael’s students. This is the first semester that students have occupied the hotel in place of residence halls. 


Students have found they 
must make frequent trips to the 
Days Inn lobby due to the mag- 
netic strips desensitizing on ther 
cards. 

The Days Inn is treated sim- 
ilarly to the other residence halls 
in regard to security measures. 

“Whether it is Security or 
Residence Life, we have a pres- 
ence there [ at the Days Inn],” 
said Peter Soons, director of 
Safety and Security. 

St. Michael’s College has 
been receptive to the needs of the 
students. 

The students received a bike 
rack they had requested for the 
basement of the Days Inn. 

Rubber door stops were 
installed in each room so doors 
can be kept open easily. Hotel 
doors are on hinges and shut if 
not propped open. 

A call box is in the process 
of being installed outside of the 
front entrance. ; 

“We asked for things and we 
have gotten them,” Ohler said. 
“The college has been great.” 

The relationship between the 
Days Inn and students of St. 
Michael’s College has been ami- 
cable. 

“On the whole there have 
not been any amountable prob- 
lems,” said Sharon Cloutier of 
the Days Inn management. 

Students and guests of the 
Days Inn are separated by 
alarmed doors on each floor, with 
the second and third floor doors 
locked. 

Occasionally guests do find 
their way into the student section 
of the Days Inn. 

“They [guests of the Days 
Inn] walk down the hall to use 
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The inside of a kitchen in the Days Inn, equipped with a microwave and 


a refrigerator. 
the pay phone or the snack 
machines,” Caito said. 

The future of the St. 
Michael’s College students at the 
Days Inn is in the hands of its 
owner, Gabe Handy. 

The Days Inn has a two- 
year contract with St. Michael’s 
College, with an option to termi- 
nate after one year. 

St. Michael’s students occu- 
py 34 rooms for eight months of 
the year. 

During peak 


times for 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE RATES FROM WEB PAGE 


R 


FREE!W!!!!! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS: 
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hotels, specifically ski and fall 
foliage seasons, hotels raise their 
rates. The Days Inn charges 
$120 a night at these times. 

The Days Inn was forced to 
turn possible guests away during 
these seasons because of no 
vacancies. 

However, during any slow 
seasons the Days Inn is assured 
that the student half of the hotel 
will be occupied. 

This project is on “a trial and 
error basis,” Cloutier said. 

“As long as the problems 
don’t outweigh the outcomes, 
they [St. Michael’s College] will 
be renewed,” Cloutier said. 

“Hopefully,” Ohler said, “it 
works out for both [St. Michael’s 
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Computer team gets with the 
program in regional competition 


By Ben Murray 
Staff Writer 


For the first time in its 10 
year history, the St. Michael’s 
Computer Science Club team 
advanced to the regionals of an 
annual programing competition. 

The team pit its program- 
ming skills against the colleges at 
the regional level. 

“This is the first time we’ve 
ever moved on,” said junior Jim 
Donegan, a three-year veteran of 
the team. “We’re pretty happy 
about it.” 

“We just happened to do real- 
ly well,” said junior Dan Grant, a 
first-time competitor. 

The regional competition 
took place at Westfield State 
University in Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 

St. Michael’s came in 12th 
out of the 14 teams. 

Jason Jaskal said the team’s 
rank does not reflect itsprefor- 
mance. 

“A little bit more time, I 
think we could have done better,” 
he said. 

Jaskal said the team got one 
problem correct, but was close to 
completing two others. 

He said the two. problems 
they missed could have put them 
in the top four or five competi- 
tors. 

“Our score don’t reflect how 
well we did,” Jaskal said. 

At a programming competi- 
tion the team is given five or six 
problems to solve, Donegan said. 

Time is kept on how long it 
takes the team to complete each 
problem. 

The competition is decided 
on which team can successfully 
complete the most problems in 
the shortest amount of time, 
Donegan said. 

“We are put in a room, with a 
computer,” Donegan said. “We 
get five hours to solve our prob- 
lems.” 

When a program is finished 
it is tested by judges to see if it 
meets all the requirements, Grant 
said. 

“Your program either passes 
all the tests or it doesn’t, it isn’t 
really judged,” Grant said. 

Grant also said that the prob- 
lems were loosely based on prac- 
tical applications, such as creat- 
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Members of the St. Michael’s ete team that competed in the 


regional competition on Noy: 1 
ing a spell check program. 

The second-place finish on 
Oct. 25 was achieved under some 
difficult circumstances, Grant 
said. 

“We met with a little bit of 
adversity in terms of hardware in 
the first competition,” he said. 
“The first two computers they 
gave us crashed.” 

The team was able to over- 
come some technical setbacks in 
the district compition, such as 
broken computers, to move on to 
the regional competition. 

Those set-backs cost the 
team some valuable program- 
ming time, Grant said. 

The team was compensated 
for lost time in the first incident, 
but not the second, he said. 

“We lost all the code that we 
had written down when the sec- 
ond one crashed,” Donegan said. 

“But we still got the two 
right that we needed and moved 
up that way.” 

The team successfully fin- 
ished two programs, the same 


number as the first-place team, 
but because of their time were 
granted second place, Donegan 
said. 

The top three teams 
advanced to the next round. 

The programming team is a 
four-member squad of computer 
science majors that are part of the 
Computer Science Club at St. 
Michael’s College. 

“The club refers to those who 
are involved in the participation 
and funding of speakers and com- 
puter science related activities,” 
Donegan said. 

Donegan said that the club is 
also involved in taking trips and 
competing in the programming. 

The regional competition 
was much more of a challenge for 
the team, with better competition 
and tougher problems, Grant said. 

McGill University in Canada 
placed first in the regional com- 
petion, and advanced to the world 
level. 

“Just to get this far is a great 
thing,” Trono said. 


ASTHMA RESEARCH STUDY at ALLERGY & ASTHMA ASSOCIATES 

We need volunteers for a clinical research study investigating the use of a fluorocarbon- 
free propellant in conjunction with an inhaled corticosteroid. The effectiveness of the 
propellant is to be compared to the existing propellant used in these metered dose 


inhalers. 


Qualifications: 


Age 12 to 65 yrs of age, non-smoking, not pregnant 


Asthma- treated primarily with bronchodilators 
No recent use oral or inhaled steroids 


Financial compensation provided 


If you are interested in participating in a clinical research study, call Lynne Moon at 


864-0294, ext. 25 
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Nicholas Ferris of Montpelier with the St. Michael’s Purple Knight. 


Wish granted for local 
boy with terminal illness 


On Oct. 17, 1997 Nicholas 

Ferris left Burlington, with his 
family on a Make a Wish Trip to 
Walt Disney World. 
Before leaving all local area mas- 
cots, including the Purple Knight, 
came by to wish Nicholas and his 
family well. 

The: Makes. a Wish 
Foundation is a group that orga- 
nizes trips for children with 
severe illnesses and their fami- 
lies. 

The Vermont Make a Wish 
Foundation is one of 80 chapters 
within the United States. 

Make a Wish Foundation of 
Vermont recieved its largest 
amount of wish referals ever this 
year. The Foundation grants 


wishes to childern who have ter- 
minal illness or medical condi- 
tion that could prevent them from 
reaching their 18th brithday. 

Neither the children or 
their family have to for pay any 
of portion of the wish. 


All the money the Vermont 
chapter raises is for children in _ . 


the state of Vermont. 


The organization groups - 
wishes in four catagories. These * 


Ix 


are travel, gift, occupation and 


celebrity. 

Childern have gone on fish- 
ing trips in Montana, met Billy 
Ray Cyrus and worked for a day 
as a televison producer. 

Nicholas’s wish was to go to 
Disney World. 


The SMC Fine Arts Department 
Mainstage Production of 


CIND 


written by Janusz Glowacki 
directed by Peter Sampieri and Cathy Hurst 


... aplay with music, humor, violence, 
and video. It’s the basic CINDERELLA 
story only there is one big difference: the 
characters can’t escape. 


October 29, 30, 31, November 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 at 8pm 


poco rina “mae A 





Fe 


aie RESERVATIONS RED_< 2621. ft 
You will need to arrive no later “09 7:45pm for your 


reservation to be honored. 


CINDERS contains strong language and content. 
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Same-sex matriages | Celebration time begins for the S.S.E 


deserve recognition 


When St. Michael’s Fine Arts professor Peter Harrigan and his 
life-partner Stan Baker decided to get married, the law stated that their 
marriage would not be legally recognized in the state of Vermont. 

They decided to take action. 

On July 22 they sued the state for the right to marry. They have 
filed the claim. Now they are awaiting the state’s response. 

Homosexual couples have struggled to be guaranteed the same 
rights as their heterosexual counterparts in terms of legal marriages. 

In September 1996, the U.S. Senate approved a bill in which 
same-sex marriages wouldn’t be federally recognized, and allow for 
states to refuse to recognize same-sex marriages in other states. On 
Jan. 30, Rep. Nancy Sheltra of Derby, Vt. along with three other rep- 
resentatives presented a bill to the Vermont House which stated that 
“A person shall not marry another person of the same sex.” 

Why would a legally married couple be such a threat to the state? 

What is it that people are so worried about? 

Some may question the benefits of getting married. 

Harrigan said he wants to be married “to have the social respect, 
the community recognition of the value of our relationship, that legal 
marriage provides.” 

If people doubt their intentions, perhaps they should question 
why anyone would want to get married. Same-sex couples have the 
same relationship as any different-sex couple, hardly anyone ques- 
tions the lifestyle in which a husband and wife live. Why should a 
same-sex marriage be any different? 

A heterosexual man and a heterosexual woman get married for a 
variety of reasons. A legal marriage means the couple is committed to 
one another, it means more support financially and in terms of med- 
ical benefits. It means that if one person were to get sick, then the 
other’s will be in charge of their care and well-being. 

Why can’t a same-sex couple get married for the same reasons? 

In 1996 three same-sex couples sued the state for sexual discrim- 
ination after being denied marriage licenses. The State of Hawaii 
claimed that same-sex marriages are different from a marriage 
between two heterosexuals because people of the same sex cannot 
procreate, even though some different-sex couples cannot procreate 
also. A Hawaii trial court ended up ruling that same-sex couples are 
just as fit to be parents as any other couple. The State is now appeal- 
ing to the Hawaii Supreme Court. If the decision states that the State 
of Hawaii recognizes same-sex marriages then other states may fol- 
low suit. . 

Harrigan has received over 100 positive responses from members 
of the St. Michael’s community, although he noted that some of his 
colleagues were concerned for his safety and privacy. He did not 
receive a single negative response. 

Only time will tell whether Vermont will allow a committed, lov- 
ing relationship to be recognized by the state. 

Will Vermont open the doors to equality or stay in the state of 
provincial attitudes in which not everyone will be legally represent- 
ed as a couple. 


“The marvel of all history is the 
patience with which men and women 
submit to burdens unnecessarily laid 


upon them by their 


governments” 
eWilliam H. Borah 


The Defender 
mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student-run 
campus newspapers at St. Michael’s College. We will cover the 
issues, events, people and interests of the campus. We have a 
responsibility to our readers to do this in a fair, accurate and 
objective manner. 

Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope to 
provide all readers with a window to the entire college commu- 
nity. 

It is our duty to inform and entertain our readers. 

We welcome constructive criticism, peer involvement and 
your responses to articles. 























By Michael Cronogue, S.S.E. 
Guest Columnist 


As the Society of St. 
Edmund prepares to celebrate the 
feast of our patron, St. Edmund 
of Canterbury, on Nov. 16, two 
events will highlight this celebra- 
tion. The first is the 60th 
Anniversary of the founding of 
our Edmundite Southern 
Missions in Selma, Ala. The sec- 
ond is the awarding of the new 
St. Edmund of Canterbury 
Award, authorized by the Board 
of Trustees of St. Michael’s 
College, to Dr. Paul Reiss, 
President Emeritus of our col- 
lege. These two events symbolize 
our desire to follow the example 
of St. Edmund who helped to 
minister to the poor of his time, 
and by his commitment to schol- 
arship and education. 

In 1902, the Edmundite 
Community purchased the Kelly 
farm in Winooski Park for a 
Catholic College. The first class 
was 35 students. As I look around 
our campus today, I wonder what 
the fournders would have 
thought. The bricks of the build- 
ings carry their memory and 


legacy to each new class; Nicolle, 
Alliot, Prevel recall the days 
when Edmundites stafffed all the 
college offices; the faculty, the 
Assistants, Athletic Coaches, 
were all Edmundites. The age of 
specialization was decades away, 
and I marvel at how hard they 
worked. The early Edmundites 
not only ministered at the col- 
lege; they would also travel by 
train for weekend ministry as far 
away as Southern Vermont. 

I read in the recent Founders 
Hall that the total fees for the first 
year of College was $150. 

That doesn’t even come 
close th the cost of books for a 
semester. I suspect that our 
founders would marvel at the 
size, the cost, and the sophistica- 
tion of the college of today. 
Presently, there are 11 
Edmundites who reside in 
Nicolle Hall and are involved 
with St. Michael’s College. Like 
a small child who has grown to 
adulthood, St. Michael’s College 
has flourished with the help of 
many committed people, too 
many to name, who have kept the 
vision of the Edmundite 
Community. I hope that this 
vision is readily evident to any- 
one who visits our college. 

I constantly hear from visi- 
tors that our college community 
is “friendly.” Perhaps that is our 
most notable charism- that of 
hospitality. It is good for me to 
remember that the Edmundite 
Community was exiled from 
France and only settled in ver- 
mont in 1892, and they were very 


thankful for the hospitality given 
to them. 

The second charism is that 
of Social Justice. The Edmundite 
Community responded to the call 
to to establish a college in 
Vermont; to serve the African- 
American Catholics in Selma, 
Alabama and New Orleans, 
Louisiana; to serve the people of 
Caracas, Venezuela; to conduct 
spiritual renewal and retreat pro- 
grams in Mystic, Connecticut. A 
recent community document 
reminded us that “the Society of 
St. Edmund commits itself to a 
preferential option for the poor,” 
an option that can be exercised in 
all our apostolates. 

I know that when seniors 
walk across the stage at com- 
mencement, some know little 
about the Society of St. Edmund. 
That is our fault. This semester 
we have been inviting first-year 
students to join us for salad and 
pizza each Monday night. 

We have also begun to cele- 
brate Masses regularly in the 
Residence Halls. I would also 
like to thank the staff of the 
Defender for this special issue. 
Our college community is inveit- 
ed to celebrate the Feast of St. 
Edmund on Nov. 16 at our 
Sunday Masses. We also ask that 
you pray for vocations to our 
community. 

For we know that among our 
students and satff there are many 
who will keep the vision of the 
Society of St. Edmund alive at St. 
Michael’s College well into the 
future. 


Jewelry maker speaks out to theives 


To the person(s) who stole 
necklaces from my wooden jew- 
elry display on Thursday, Oct.29 
I hope that you enjoy all of the 
hard work, talent, time and 
expense that I put into my neck- 
laces. 


I guess you feel that you 
deserve one of them more than a 
paying customer who would help 
me earn a living. 

Thank you to all of the nice 
people who appreciated and sup- 
ported my efforts and felt good 


enough about themselves to 
make the small investment. 


*Cynthia H. Weed 
Woodworker and mother of a 
SMC student from Enosburg 
Falls, Vt. 


‘Doctor of the Church’ deserved coverage 


The Defender missed an 
important opportunity to publish 
the announcement that St. 
Theresa of Liseaux has been pro- 
claimed a “Doctor of the Church” 
(Oct. 19). 

Not only is she one of only 
three women Doctors of the 
Church, she died in 1897 at the 
age of 24 and is an outstanding 
example of authentic Christian 
maturity for the men and women 
of St. Michael’s College. 


She is now the 33rd Doctor 
of the Church joining such 
famous persons as Teresa of 
Avila and Catherine of Siena, St. 


Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 
A Doctor of the Church must 


be of eminent learning combined 
with great holiness. Her autobi- 
ography, “The Story of a Soul,” 
shows how it is possible for 
young people, especially those at 
St. Michael’s to achieve great 


things in the ordinary, little day 
by day activities of their lives as 
long as they do them with great 
love both for God and for one 
another. Often we may wonder 
what makes this college to be a 
true community. 

This is what Theresa, the 
newest Teacher of the Church 
shows us in her words and deeds. 


*Prof. James G. Case 
Philosophy Deptartment 


Student disagrees with coach’s comment 


I am writing this article to 
express my feelings toward last 
week’s article on the Ice Knights. 
What really upset me was Steve 
Mattson’s quote about his goal- 
tending. He said, “the team needs 
to improve goaltending and 
defense from last year. We gave 
up too many goals last season. 
Nick Dion was stellar in the last 
few games for us last season and 
that is the kind of goaltending we 
need.” 


I am not writing this article 
to take anything away from Nick 
Dion, but I wanted to support the 
goalie who was bashed by this 
quote, Bob Chancio. 

Chancio had a 12 to 5 win 
record last season and a total of 
over 30 career wins with the 
Knights. For the first half of last 
season Chancio was ranked #1 in 
the conference. 

He has been with the team 
for four years now and helped 


lead their team to the playoffs last 
year as their #1 goalie. 

If this isn’t the kind of goal- 
tending that is needed, than I 
don’t know what is. 

Mr. Mattson must have dif- 
ferent expectations of his goal- 
tenders than I would. I think 
Chancio had a great year and 
should be commended for his 
efforts. 


*Dave Esce Class of ‘98 
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continued from cover 


effectively separated the upper 
clergy from the lower, ultimately 
alientaing the common person 
from the Church. Murad and 
Boyer sought to bridge the gap 
between the people and their 
unstable Church and were grant- 
ed permission to found an order 
at the last resting place of St. 
Edmund, Pontigny Abbey. 

Amid the political and reli- 
gious turmoil in late 19th century 
France, it was decided that the 
SSE should create a mission in 
North America. Arriving in 
1891, the Edmundites responded 
to the need in Northern Vermont 
for teachers who spoke French 
under the Diocese of Burlington. 

Ten years after emigrating to 
the United States, they estab- 
lished a Catholic school for chil- 
dren and adolescents. Over time 
the school grew and eventually 
became St. Michael’s College in 
1904. 

Today, 12 Edmundite priests 
and two Edmundite brothers live 
on St. Michael’s campus in 
Nicolle Hall. They serve as 
priests, professors, advisers and 
activists on campus, depending 
on their individual qualifications, 
said the Rev. Brian Cummings, 
SSE. 

“As a member of the reli- 
gious institute, or the order that 
founded the institution, we have a 
deep commitment to the well- 


being of the _ institution,” 
Cummings said. 
The Edmundites provide 


spiritual guidance to the faculty 
and staff of the college as well as 
practical teaching in the class- 
room and the community, he said. 

“We struggle to live lives 
that reflect God, and hope that 
the students, faculty and staff will 
do the same,” said the Rev. 
Michael Cronogue, SSE, director 
of campus ministry. 

“We have a responsibility to 
provide students, faculty and 
staff with opportunities to experi- 
ence God and learn about their 
faith and understand our larger 
world,” he said. 

Cronogue is the founder of 
the Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts (MOVE) community ser- 
vice program on campus, and 
said that the Edmundites play a 
large role in organizing other pro- 
grams for students and the com- 
munity. Among these are the 
LEAP program, a spiritual week- 
end retreat for students and the 
Extended Service program, 
where graduates serve in 
Edmundite parishes in the south. 

The Edmundites also run 
missions and community works 
in Selma, Ala., New Orleans and 
Mystic, Conn. 


The Edmundite way of life 


The Edmundites of Saint 
Michael’s live together in Nicolle 
Hall, observing the Edmundite 
Constitutions which stress the 
importance of their communal 
life. 

“We live as a community,” 
Cummings said. “We don’t own 
our Own cars, we don’t own our 


FEATURES 


Commitment to St. Michael’s remains a top priority for Edmundites 





own property, we don’t have a 
summer home or a vacation 
home. We have all our property 
in common.” 

Cummings talked about how 
this system works. 

“Our salaries from the col- 
lege that we earn goes to the 
house treasurer [the Rev. Richard 
Berube],” he said. “I never see it. 
But if I need money to go to the 
movies, if I want to buy a fishing 
pole, if I want to buy new basket- 
ball shoes, personal items, I am 
given discretionary funds for per- 
sonal expenses such as that.” 

Cummings also noted the 
special commitment that 
Edmundites have in the care for 
each other as members of their 
community. 


“Tf an Edmundite needs - 


money, the group of us make sure 


Edmundite Mission 


Our essential mission is 
evangelization, manifesting to 
the people that the Church is for 
them. We do this by the way we 
live our common life and by our 
pastoral and educational works. 
In our particular apostolic 
endeavors we seek to deepen the 
participation of people in the 
life of the Church and to build 
up the Christian community 
through means not otherwise 
provided by the local Church. 

Our apostolic life proclaims 


“You are strangers and 
aliens no longer. No, you are fel- 
low citizens of the saints and 
members of the household o 
God” (Ephesians 2: te 


Pe 


Edmundite Constitutions, 16 
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that he has that money,” he said. 
“Tf he needs health care, we make 
sure that he gets the care he 
needs. It’s like a family situa- 
tion.” 

To become a member of this 
community requires a deep com- 
mitment to the vows that the 
Edmundites take and the service 
which they provide, said the Rev. 
Marcel Rainville, the Superior of 





the House in Nicolle Hall. The 
observance of vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience are central 
to the Edmundite identity, he 
said. 

“The spiritual part is the 
most important; you feel called,” 
Rainville said. “That comes from 
God, to be called into a life of 
service.” 

Rainville’ associated the 
process of becoming an 
Edmundite to that of getting mar- 
ried. 

The first stage for an 
Edmundite candidate is called a 
postulancy, which is a trial period 
much like dating where both the 
candidate and the SSE look each 
other over to see if they are com- 
patible, he said. 

The second stage, which 
Rainville related to the engage- 
ment stage of a relationship, is 
called a novitiate. Here the can- 
didate joins in the life of the 
Edmundites for one year by 
doing their works, studying their 
theology and living as part of the 
Edmundite community. 

After this, the candidate may 
take his vows and permanently 
join the community. © Many 
Edmundites study theology for 
four to five years for a degree and 
become ordained as priests. 

Not all Edmundites are 
priests, however; one may join 
the order as a brother, Cummings 
said. A brother is a member of 
the Society who is not an 
ordained priest, but who per- 
forms the same out-of-church 








Photos courtesy of SSE. 
Clockwise from left: Superior of the House Rev. Marcel Rainville; the 
Rey. Ray Doherty; the Rev. John Stankiewicz with the Rev. Lorenzo 

D’ Agostino; Br. Anthony Krutch; the Rev. Armand Prevel; Superior 
General of the SSE in the early 1900s and the Rev. Joseph Hart; current 
Superior General of the SSE. 





duties as the other Edmundites. 

“There is something differ- 
ent, qualitatively different that I 
found in the Edmundites that 
attracted me to this order,” said 
Cummings, who was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1996. 

“Tt is something in the realm 





“Tt’s a 
very homey and laid-back style 
that the Edmundites live in. Yet 
that laid-back style is rooted in 
solid tradition and quality.” 


of personality,” he said. 


The Rev. Joseph 
McLaughlin of the religious stud- 
ies department said that each par- 
ticular religious order in the 
Catholic Church order has its 
own charism that distinguishes it 
from all other orders. 

A charism is “a gift of the 
spirit’that is much like a unique 
personality, a set of defining 
traits and goals, Cummings said. 

“Every order has its own 
spirit,” McLaughlin said. “Spirit 
both in terms of the way we live 
but also what we are trying to 
accomplish. 

“Our mission is called re- 
evangelization,” McLaughlin 
said. “We are trying to bring the 
church to people.” 


An Edmundite college 


The charism of the Edmun- 
continued on p. 10 


ae exhib t 


The life and works of the e : 


Society of Saint Edmund is 
chronicled this month in a dis- 


play on the second floor of he 
Durick Library. “Origins: 1843 
- 1943” uses photos, artifacts _ 


and original text to trace the 
Edmundite history from their 
original home in Pontigny, 
France, through their exile to 
Vermont, to their establishment 
of St. Michael's and beyond. 

“I like the exhibit very 


much,” said the Rev. Joseph 
Hart, Superior General of the | 


| Society of St. Edmund 
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Diminishing numbers challenge 
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Edmundites to keep the vision alive 


By Brian Greehan 
Staff Writer 


The number of men being 
ordained as priests, including 
Edmundites, is rapidly decreas- 
ing each year around the globe, 
according to the Vatican News 
Service. 

The Edmundites, founded in 
1843, have never exceeded 150 
priests, said the Rev. Brian 
Cummings, SSE. Today there are 
only 61 Edmundites in the world. 

St. Michael’s currently has 
12 Edmundite priests and two 
Edmundite brothers living on 
campus in Nicolle Hall, 
Cummings said. 

“T think that there is a hope- 
ful future and that we will main- 
tain our presence at St. 
Michael’s,” said the Rev. Richard 
Berube, SSE. 

Berube said that although 
statistics show the numbers. of 
priests dropping, the Edmundites 
are a stable order and will be a 
part of St. Michael’s for many 
years to come. 

Berube’s views are not 
shared by all of the Edmundites. 
The Rey. Joseph McLaughlin, 
SSE feels that the statistics are 
too convincing to ignore. 

McLaughlin said ___ that 
although the Edmundites may not 
become extinct at St. Michael’s, 
the rapidly decreasing numbers 











Photo by Erin Murphy 


Pictured are eight of the 14 Edmundites who live on St. Michael’s campus today. Back row, left to right: the 
Rev. Joseph McLaughlin, Br. Daniel Manzano, the Rey. Paul Couture, the Rev. Romeo Trahan, the Rev. 
Richard VanderWeel and a visiting Edmundite. Front row, left to right: the Rev. Ray Doherty, the Rev. Mike 
Cronogue, the Rey. Richard Berube. Missing from picture: the Rev. Brian Cummings, the Rey. Lorenzo 

D’ Agostino, the Rey. Joseph Hart, Br. Anthony Krutch, the Rev. Marcel Rainville, the Rev. John Stankiewicz. 


may be a threat to the 
Edmundites order at St. 
Michael’s in the long-term future. 

“They [the Edmundites] are 
becoming less visible in the 
classroom,” St.  Michael’s 
President Marc vanderHeyden 
said. 

“Now they are more focused 
in campus ministry, which is just 
one aspect of the college.” 

Acknowledging that with the 
decreasing numbers, the 





Edmundites may not always be 
on campus, vanderHeyden said it 
is important that students adopt 
their values and ministries to 
keep the Edmundite spirit alive 


on campus. 
This past summer, 
vanderHeyden traveled to 


Pontigny, France, the birthplace 
of the Society of St. Edmund, to 
learn more about the history of 
the college’s founders. 

“J want to find out more 


about what the Edmundites stand 
for, and have our students engage 
in their ministry,” vanderHeyden 
said. 

The Rev. Joseph Hart, SSE, 
is the Superior General of the 
entire order of Edmundites and 
lives on campus. 

He said that he does not 
know what the future will bring 
20 or 25 years down the road. 

“But we want to be sure that 
the college could survive, and 


~~ Back in the day 





survive well, without an 
Edmundite presence,” he said. 

The Rey. Michael Cronogue, 
SSE agreed. 

“Our mission was to found a 
college,” Cronogue said. “Our 
challenge is to make sure the col- 
lege is not dependent on 
Edmundites always being here. © 
Our challenge is to find keepers 
of the vision.” 

Cummings, who graduated 
from St. Michael’s in 1986 and is 
the youngest of the Edmundites 
on campus, the only 
Edmundite priest ordained in 
1996 worldwide. 

“I have to remember that it is 
in God’s hands,” Cummings said. 
“T have to have faith in God. I 
can’t manufacture Edmundites; it 
is a free invitation by God.” 

Cummings said he cannot 
help but be nervous about the 
decreasing numbers. 

However, he does not antici- 
pate any of his fellow St. 
Michael’s Edmundites retiring 
within the next five years, and the 
Society of St. Edmund has four 
young men in training right now, 
he said. 

Although founded in France, 
Edmundite priests and brothers 
are primarily located in the 
United States today, Cummings 
said. In addition, there is one 
Edmundite in France and two of 
them in Venezuela, he said. 


was 





Do you recognize the strapping young lads in the top photos? Ahh, the glory days... 


Before he was 
ordained a 
priest, Fr; 

Richard 

Berube was a 

crew cut- 

sporting, 
clean-shaven 

Edmundite 

brother. 


With those 
Buddy Holly- 
esque glasses 
and all that 
hair, Fr. Mike 
Cronogue 
was once a 
happenin’ 
Edmundite 


brother. 


What has 
turned fair Fr. 
Joe 
McLaughlin’s 
hair that dis- 
tinguished 
shade of 
white? 

Surely not his 
students. 
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By Rev. Brian Cummings, SSE 






That a professionally suc- 
cessful young man chooses a 
second. career as a Roman 
Catholic priest confounds many 
people in our culture. 

Since being ordained to the 
priesthood last year, I have heard 
this curiosity and bewilderment 
in many questions: Why did you 
choose to become a priest? How 
could you give up so much free- 
dom? Why did you join a reli- 
gious order? How could you 















continued from p. 8 

dites is at the heart of the person- 
ality of St. Michael’s, said 
Dianne Foster, director of pas- 
toral education. 

“If you look at  [St. 
Michael’s] faculty and staff, the 
majority of them serve... ina 
way that really embraces a sense 
of caring,” Foster said. “I think 
the Edmundites have taught that 
to people at St. Michael’s. They 
have really reinforced and nur- 
tured that sense of caring.” 

The Edmundites fill 10 of 
the 30 seats of the St. Michael’s 
Board of Trustees, a group whose 
charge it is to look after the cur- 
ricula, recruitment and student 
life issues of the college, 
Rainville said. The college’s phi- 
losophy and religious studies six- 
credit requirements for students 
are partly the result of that 
involvement, he said. 

“T think that their influence 
is much wider than their numbers 
suggest,” Dean of Students John 
Kenney said. “IT think that 
there’s an Edmundite presence 
that goes beyond the immediate 
student involvement.” 

The Edmundites are actively 
involved in student admissions, 
student services and act as impor- 
tant advisers to the president, 
Kenny said. 

“The Edmundites have gift- 
ed us with some important lega- 
cies,” Foster said. “The most 
obvious of which is the sense of 
community and connectedness 
that we have on campus.” 

McLaughlin said that his 
influence as an Edmundite falls 
mainly on his students and the 
faculty that surrounds him at the 
college. Cummings agreed. 

“What I try to do is to make 
myself available to students as 
much as I can,” Cummings said. 
“If a student were to call me with 
a question, sometimes they will 
just come over, or I'll meet them 
in the quad or Ill meet them in 
the classroom if they want.” 


Cronogue said that the 





FEATURES _ 


give up that career? How did 
you make this decision? 

It was a difficult decision to 
leave the world of business and 
accounting. I had worked hard 
at becoming a certified public 
accountant, and I enjoyed the 
professionalism of public and 
managerial accounting in New 
York City, which let me work 
with a variety of interesting 
clients, such as the Village Voice. 
I loved working amid the New 
York bustle, and I could afford to 
take advantage of the city’s 
social and cultural scene. 

Yet despite my reasonable 
success and comfortable eco- 
nomic position, I desired more in 
my daily life. I wanted to wake 
up in the morning and know I 
had the opportunity to make a 
meaningful difference in some- 
one’s life. 

Examining my deepest 
desires was like a constant 
prayer. What was God’s will for 
me? In time, the answer came. I 







Edmundites maintain mission 


Edmundite character is inherent 
in the personality of the college. 

“Even if Nicolle Hall got 
blown up or burned down, we 
would still have that warmth 
here,” he said. “It is instilled.” 

Yet the effect that 
Edmundites are able to have on 
the college community has less- 
ened with the numbers of priests 
and brothers, McLaughlin said. 

“We used to have an 
Edmundite in every dorm,” he 
said. “We don’t have that any 
more.” 

“I don’t think our impact 
today is the same as it was fifty 
years ago,” McLaughlin said. “Tt 
is certainly not as dominating.” 

Partly for this reason, St. 
Michael’s_ President Marc 
vanderHeyden has been trying to 
spark new interest in the 
Edmundite tradition and its 
European history. Over the sum- 
mer he traveled to France and 


visited Pontigny Abbey. 
“There is this fantastic cul- 
tural tradition that [the 


Edmundites] are connected with 
and that I want to bring alive 
much more,” vanderHeyden said. 

“That sense of connecting 
with history is something that is 
so valuable for a college that I 
really would like to explore that.” 

VanderHeyden said he plans 
to take actions to intensify the 
part Edmundites play in the 
dynamics of the college. 

“Tt is clear to me that in the 
future [the Edmundites] will 
become more and more responsi- 
ble for the missions and goals, 
keeping the spiritual tradition 
alive,” he said. 

VanderHeyden did not elab- 
orate on how the Edmundites’ 
involvement will increase in the 
coming years, but has planned a 
speech for mid-November which 
will address that issue. 

“The Edmundites are to this 
campus so spiritual,” 
vanderHeyden said, “with a com- 
mitment to social justice that is 
very critical to us.” 





recognized that those desires 
that are in line with with the val- 
ues of Jesus Christ are the means 
by which God invites us to “the 
more” and “greater things” 
beyond ourselves. 

Acknowledging this mys- 
tery grounded in faith showed 
me there is indeed something 
greater than myself: a larger 
community to serve through a 
mission to which I could devote 
my life. Simply put, God has 
invited me to serve people in a 
particular way through the 
priesthood in a religious com- 
munity of other priests and 
brothers. — 

I knew the society of St. 
Edmund through my student 
days as St. Michael’s College. 
The challenges of its various 
ministries attracted me, as did its 
supportive community lifestyle. 
Unlike diocesan priests, 
Edmundites are called to live in 
poverty, chastity and obedience 
in the context of a communal life 

























How do you get from 
CARIBOU, MAINE, to 


New Orleans, Loutstana 


dmundites strive to preach and live the 

Gospel, together and in effective 
cooperation with other religious men and 
women, priests and laity. Wherever we serve, we challenge Christians to live the 
Gospel values of justice, love, and peace: in African American communities of 
inner-city New Orleans and of Selma and Alabama’s rural “Black Belt”; in 
teaching and Edmundite Campus Ministry at Saint Michael’s College in 
Vermont; in programs of our retreat center in Mystic, Connecticut, to renew the 
spiritual lives of God’s people; in the barrios of Caracas, Venezuela; and in 
parish ministry in New England and the Deep South. A small community, 
Edmundites labor to make a meaningful difference in countless lives. 


Commengs: professionally successful, spiritually fulfilled 


centered around prayer. The 
dedication and leadership of the 
men of this small congregation 
can be found in their work in 
higher education, spiritual 
renewal, ministry among African 
Americans, and other areas in 
many dioceses in the United 
States and Venezuela. 

Contrary to public percep- 
tion, the path of religious life is 
not one of isolation. I studied 
theology with other accountants, 
attorneys, doctors, and other 
professionals who chose to fol- 
low Christ as a priest in a reli- 
gious order. There are many of 


“us “second career” priests. 


The Roman Catholic 
Church is facing some exciting 
challenges as we strive to bring 
the message of Jesus Christ to a 
society that promotes narcissism 
and instant gratification. One 
such challenge is to extend an 
invitation to the many individu- 
als in stable professions who still 
yearn for a deeper meaning, one 


or Michael Jacques, the journey from his boyhood home near the Canadian 
border to the Big Easy had many stops in between, but it was guided by a 
singular call to lead through service. He explored the possibility of this radically 
different life in a community of active faith. The journey took him to unexpected 
places, profound challenges, and intangible rewards. Today, Father Michael 
Jacques, S.S.E., is pastor of Saint Peter Claver 
Parish in New Orleans and an influencial 
activist for social justice in that city. 

Maybe you hear a similar life-defining call 
that you need to explore with the courage and 
humility of an open heart. 












Do you have the 


less traveled 





in which they can express their 
faith and serve others. A life-ful- 
filling “second career” might 
await them as a priest or reli- 
gious brother or sister. 

Some people are bewildered 
by my life’s choice because it is 
a lifestyle contrary to so much in 
our society. But I am often 
bewildered by the unhappiness 
of people caught up in the self- 
serving values of popular cul- 
ture. Why do they embrace a 
lifestyle that leaves them wanti- 
ng, that leaves them unfulfilled? 

I am grateful that my choice 
of religious life provokes so 
many questions. My experience 
might help others consider how 
they are called to serve the peo- 
ple of God. For those people 
seeking real fulfillment in life, 
the important questions really 
aren’t about someone like me, 
but about themselves. 
Reprinted with permission 
from The Burlington Free 
Press - July 19, 1997 


courage & 
humility 


to explore the 


path? 


f you feel called to consecrate your life to enriching others as a religious priest 
Bi brother, we invite you to consider joining us. You can speak with any 
Edmundite priest or brother on the campus of Saint Michael’s College about 
your vocation, or visit our Web site: www.sse.org 


The Society of Saint Edmund 


A Community of Religious Priests and Brothers 
Evangelizing through Social Justice 
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Fine arts prof plays key role in gay marriage lawsuit 
Peter Harrigan and partner, Stan Baker, sue e Vermont for right to marry 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Staff Writer 


The biggest headache for 
many couples who want to get 
married is planning the wedding 
reception. Not so for St. 
Michael’s Fine Arts Professor 
Peter Harrigan and his partner, 
Stan Baker. Their biggest chal- 
lenge is getting the state of 
Vermont to allow them to marry 
legally. 

Harrigan and Baker, who 
have been in a committed rela- 
tionship for more than four years, 
applied for a marriage license in 
Shelburne’s Town Hall in June 
1997 but were denied. In 
response, they filed a lawsuit in 
Chittenden County Superior 
Court against the state of 
Vermont on July 22, along with 
two other same-sex couples. 

News of their lawsuit has 
made the cover of publications 
like The Burlington Free Press 
and Out in the Mountains. 

“T love Stan,” Harrigan said. 
“Our home, families, friends, 
pets, activities, finances and lives 
are completely intertwined. 

“J want us to have the social 
respect, the community recogni- 
tion of the value of our relation- 
ship, that legal marriage pro- 
vides.” 


Currently; . same-sex- -mar-: 


riages are not recognized by any 
state,-according to a statement by 


the law firm Langrock Speery & . 


Wool, who is handling the case. 
Vermont is the second state to 
have such a lawsuit brought 
against it; suits against the state 
of Hawaii have. resulted in .a 
court order that would allow 
same-sex marriages. However, 


that order is on hold pending an 





appeal to the Hawaii Supreme 
Court, according to the state- 
ment. 


“I’m sure there will be 


other suits in other states. 
It is both very powerful 


and very humbling to be 


part. of a process -that 
could lead to such impor- 


tant social change.” 
¢ Peter Harrigan 














“The refusal to allow our 


clients to marry violates both 
state marriage laws and the state 
Constitution, which require that 
all citizens and families have the 
ame access to the legal protec- 
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tions and obligations of civil mar- 
riage,’ said Susan Murray and 
Beth Robinson, the attorneys 
handling the case, in a joint state- 
ment. “Marriage is a fundamen- 
tal, individual personal choice 
which should be available to all 
Vermonters.” 

Harrigan and Baker appreci- 
ate the support they have 
received from family, friends, 
and neighbors. 

“TI learned about marriage 
from my parents, who are cele- 
brating their 45th wedding 
anniversary on Nov. 15,” 
Harrigan said. “My parents are 
amazing people. When I was 
born, there was no manual avail- 
able to help the parents of gay 
and lesbian children. But over 
the last 36 years, they have 
always loved and accepted me for 
who I am. 

“They have concern for our 
privacy and safety, since a law 
suit is a very public action, but 
are otherwise very proud,” 
Harrigan said. 

Harrigan graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1983 and has been 
teaching since 1991. He is now 
an associate professor in the fine 
arts department. Although the 
Catholic Church officially does 
not recognize same-sex mar- 
riages, the reaction from St. 
Michael’s faculty and students 
has been very positive, Harrigan 
said. 

“T think I have received such 
support precisely because the 
SMC community has a Catholic 
identity,” Harrigan said. “For 
me, this has meant that people are 
more open-minded, tolerant, 
truly supportive of diversity and 
the Catholic values of social jus- 
tice and equality.” 

Baker, the director of outpa- 
tient services at a community 
mental health agency, said that 
his contacts with the St. 
Michael’s community through 
Harrigan’s theater productions 
and student activities have 
enriched his life. 


“I am a deeply spiritual per- _ 


tice, equality and faith,” Baker 
said. “I hope that we demon- 
strate to all who know us the 
health and value of a committed 
relationship, whether gay or 
straight.” 

For now, Harrigan, Baker 
and the other couples 
involved in the lawsuit are wait- 


two 


ing for the state of Vermont to file 
a response to their complaint 
through the Attorney General’s 
office. 

the state’s 
response, which is expected this 
month, Harrigan said he antici- 
pates a series of hearings and 
appeals that could take place over 
a course of anywhere from 18 
months to five years. 

“We are in this for the long 
haul,” Harrigan said. “The State 
Supreme Court will probably 
make the ultimate decision. 

“I’m sure there will be other 
suits in other states,” he said. “It 
is both very powerful and very 
humbling to be part of a process 
that could lead to such important 
social change.” 


Following 


Photo courtesy of Peter Harrigan 
St. Michael’s Professor Peter Harrigan, left, and his partner, Stan Baker, are suing the state of Vermont for 
the right to same-sex marriage. They have been in a committed relationship for more than four years. 


son and I enjoy being on a cam- 
pus with a strong religious tradi- 
tion, a tradition that values jus- 


Supports and Obligations of 
Civil Marriage 


Medical treatment and hospital visitation: Doctors generally 
defer to a patient’s spouse regarding medical treatment, and the 
spouse is allowed to visit a patient in preference to all others. 












Inheritance: The law provides certain automatic inheritance 
rights to a person’s house. 





Deceased bodies: A spouse is generally entitles to a deal with the 
deceased’s body and funeral arrangements. 


Legal commitment to remain married: Married couples need 
the state’s permission to end their marriage, and divorce laws allow 
courts to require people to support their spouses after a divorce. 


















Social security, veterans benefits and other government bene- 
| fits: Many married people are entitled to financial benefits relat- 
ing to 2 opus, such as disability and social security. 





Health insurance: Most group health plans provide for coverage 
ofa member’s 


: Many ue provide employees paid or 


n / married people pay higher income taxes as a_ 


| Family medical leave: Many employers must give employees 
nig leave to care for an ill spouse. 





ee by the Sadie: Joint property may not be attached for 
the individual debts of either spouse. 


Pensions: Many pension plans provide protection for the surviv- 
ing spouse of a pension holder. 





Immigration: Foreigners married to American citizens are enti- 
tled to preferential immigration treatment. 


Testimonial privilige: Spouses may not be required to disclose 
certain communication with each other. 





Social respect: Legal recognition of a committed union reflects a 
community respect for that union. 





Information compiled by and courtesy of Langrock Sperry & Wool, 
Attorneys at Law as printed in a July 22, 1997 press release. 
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CAMPUS LIVING 


Campus Cook explores the other white meat 





By Brian Wasik 
Guest Columnist 


When we eat a chicken, we call it 
chicken, but when we eat a cow why do we 
call it beef? To be quite honest I am pret- 
ty much fed up with both of them. I have 
seen too many cows in this over-cow-pop- 
ulated state and eaten so much chicken in 
the past month that I am starting to moo 
and cluck. 

While I was in the grocery store last 
week I picked up some pork for a change. 
Pork, if you didn’t know, gets its name 


from Porky Pig. 

For those of you who are non-believ- 
ers in the other white meat, here are some 
interesting facts. Did you know that pork 
has shaped the country we live in? During 
the War of 1812 a New York pork packer 
named Uncle Sam Wilson shipped a boat 
load of several hundred barrels of pork to 
U.S. troops. ‘U.S.’ was stamped on each 
barrel of pork. Unaware of the final des- 
tination of the barrels, dock workers 
assumed the ‘U.S.’ stood for Uncle Sam. 
Thus pork gave us the name ‘Uncle Sam,’ 
which eventually came to represent the 
U.S. Government. 

Pork also gave Wall Street its name. 
In the colonial days of New York City, a 
wall was erected to prevent free ranging 
hogs from rampaging farmer's grain in 
Manhattan. A street eventually bordered 
the wall and was aptly named Wall Street. 
It's funny to think the only pork around 
Wall Street now is in commodities. 

If you're not in the mood for cow and 
you're not eggcited about eating chicken 
anymore, I found a great recipe to pig out 
on.. 


Pork Tenderloin With Dijon Mustard 
and Apricot Preserves 
4 tablespoons of olive oil 
2 pork tenderloins - These usually 
come in packages of two. 
1 teaspoon of black pepper 
Salt to taste 
4 tablespoons of apricot preserves 
4 heaping tablespoons of Dijon mustard 
4 teaspoons of brown sugar 
2 tablespoons of Balsamic vinegar 
2 tablespoons of bourbon or rum 


Cooking directions: 

Place a large skillet over medium-high heat and 
add oil when hot. Sprinkle tenderloins with salt 
and pepper and place in skillet. Cook until well 
browned, about 4-5 minutes on each side. Add 
preserves, mustard, brown sugar, and bourbon. 
I found it very easy to mix them in a bow first. 
Turn the tenderloins and to coat well. Transfer 
meat to platter and place in warm oven. Add 
balsamic vinegar to mixture in skillet. Crank up 
heat to high. Bring to boil while stirring well. 
Pour sauce over meat and serve immediately. 





‘Boogie Nights’ bombs, boasts Movie Buff 


By Rob O’Brien 
Guest Columnist 


Some people have asked me to 
review some foreign films or some 
intellectually stimulating films. So I 
went to the “Boogie Nights.’ 

The movie was like taking a 
tour on a trolley. You pay for it and 
once it gets going you want to leave 
but you can’t. You might have to go 
to the bathroom but you're afraid 
you'll miss something and it’s long, 
slow and boring at times, but very 
informative. 

The movie was so long. I felt 


like it was ‘Seven years in Tibet,’ and 
I’m not booging around. 

It stars Marky Mark and Burt 
Reynolds. Marky Mark was on the 
mark, he was a good actor in this 
movie. 

Although I think he picks parts 
that relate to his personality because 
‘Fear’ was the same idea. He’s cool 
and nice at first and then he turns 
psycho. I’d explain the plot but there 
was too much going on and if there 
were hidden meanings I did not find 
them. (Usually I look to get deep 
inside the movie and analyze it from 
all aspects.) 





The audience had mixed 
reviews, some said it was the worst 
movie they have ever seen, but a cou- 


ple of my roomates loved it, they 
thought it was the best thing since 
Eale 

The lady in front of me was 
allergic to the movie, she was sneez- 
ing and wiping the boogies on her 
sleeve. 

I was kind of scared at first 
because when I was a kid, I was 
always afraid of the Boogie Monster. 
By the end of this movie, you will 
see a Boogie Monster alright. So 
actually the movie allowed me to 
come to the realization that I was not 
alone and could learn to cope with 
my monster. 


I think the guy in front of me 
was coming to grips about some- 
thing. Boogie on down to the theater 
but get there early to get a ticket. The 
matinees get sold out. Or you can 
wait two days and it will probably be 
at the $1.50 movie theater. 

Stay tuned for the sequel called 
‘Boogie Nights,’ starring PGA golfer 
Chi Chi Rodrigez. It is about the 
night life of a professional golfer 
who is a ‘swinger’ and lives-a sub’- 
par’ lifestyle. 

Out of the ruff of the Movie 
Buff this is Rob O’Brien wasting his 
time so you can save a dime. 





WEDNESDAY 





SMC: International 
Coffee Hour at St. 
Edmund’s Lobby at 

3:15 p.m. 





SMC: Resume workshop at Alliot 
Vermont Room. 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
654-2547 


SMC: The SMC Fine Arts Theatre 
Department presents: Cinders. 
McCarthy Arts Theatre at 8 p.m. 
654-2621 


UVM Reflections on Nature: 
UVM Biology Professor Bernd 
Heinrich reads from his book The 
Trees in My Forest. UVM 
Burlington Billings Student Center 
North Lounge at 7:30 p.m. 434- 
4077 


UVM Lane Series: A Van 
Cliburn Piano Competition Gold 
Medalist Jon Nakamatsu on a con- 
cert. Ira Allen Chapel at 8 p.m. 
$15. 656-4455 


Flynn Theatre: Los Pleneros Del 
Coco. 12 p.m. $6. 865-5966 


Club Metronome: 
James Taylor Quartet 
from England. 9 p.m. 
$7. 865-4563 





THURSDAY 





SMC: Find out about 
the resources available to 
you to help you identify 
both short and long-term 
international work 
opportunities. Alliot 
Vermont Room 

5:30 p.m. 654-2547 





SMC: The SMC Fine Arts Theatre 
Department presents: Cinders. 
McCarthy Arts Theatre at 8 p.m. 
654-2621 


Club Metronome: Smokin’ Grass. 
9 p.m. $3. 865-4563 


@~ 


SMC: The SMC Fine Arts Theatre 
Department presents: Cinders. 
McCarthy Arts Theatre at 8 p.m. 
654-2621 








UVM Lane Series: Dan Laurin 
Baroque Trio. UVM Recital Hall at 
8 p.m. 656-4455 


Club Metronome: Deep Banana 
Blackout/Invisible Jet. 9 p.m. $3. 
865-4563 


SATURDAT 


SMC: The SMC Fine Arts Theatre 
Department presents: Cinders. 
McCarthy Arts Theatre at 8 p.m. 
654-2621 


Club Metronome: Behan 


4 Johnson. 7 p.m. No cover. 


# Retronome. 10 p.m. No 
cover. 865-4563 


Manhattan Pizza: The Steph 
Pappas Experience 


SUNDAT 


Trinity College: Celebration of the 
Life of Dorothy Day. Delehanty 
Hall rooms 315 and 317. Events run 
from 1-6:15 p.m. 862-0068 


0) MONDAY 





SMC: Careers in Science Panel: 
Interested in a career in the sciences? 
Come listen to panelists discuss their 
background and careers in health, 
research and environmental profes- 
sions. St. Edmund’s Farrell Room. 
6-7:30 p.m. 654-2547 


Club Metronome: Metro Lounge. 
9 p.m. No cover. 865-4563 


@ 


SMC: New York Career Seminar 
Meeting. Specific information on 
the New York Career Seminar, 
mandatory for all participants. Alliot 
Vermont Room. 5-6 p.m. 654-2547 


Nectar’s: Circus of Sillus. 658- 
4771 


Club Metronome: DJ’s 
aj Little Martin and Graig 
‘i Mitchell. 9 p.m. No 
cover. 865-4563 


CAMPUS SPEAKS 


“Yes. it makes it a lot 
easier to communicate 
with others and I get a lot 
done by using it.” 
Stephen Sabetta, junior 


“It’s a procrastination tool 

for me. It’s harder for me 

to get all my work done.” 
Kevin McCusker, junior 





Hocus Astrology, 


ea 
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YAM WHATS YOUR SIGH WELCH 
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- ey 21) Scice you are a true Mighty Monte. ‘Gere you 
xe day !’ Your friends are going to need you this week. You may. 
at now; perhaps you're busy eating your cheese. We all like 
ber that you are powerful and you have the ability. to be a| 
you may want to wear yellow tights. 
Dec. 7 Sag babe, “You’re not the average bear,’ Your 
‘episode of Yogi Bear. You will spend it running 
don't worry, authority tends to be stupid. Like any 
er of pic-a-nick baskets will pop up for you 
(pois uP, ver should = = bet- 









‘Phe norks were a a happy bunch. ‘Swim ‘long 
have 


know Hinton Kids, ea Babies, Tiny Toons; did anyone as 
Well, don’t be afraid to regress into your younger years. Sure you may 
d your week will go the way of Junior Scooby Doo, but at least you will 
spared yomeatt from saga of any anginal ideas. “We're the Flintstone 


, (April 20 - ee 20) My cine tabbarn Taurus friends, you are true 
r Friends. Everyone has their own strengths; make sure you know your 
perpowers and use them for good. Hang out with people who have strengths 
at differ from yours. Just think of Aqua man, he was pretty useless out of 
water. ‘Back at the Hall of Justice.’ Also, you should watch out for any paral- 
el universe you may find yourself in. If Superman has wrinkles and yellow 
eyes see *re in trouble. 
Gemini (May 21 - June 21) A Jaba-Jab a Jaba Jaw, ‘No React No Respect.’ 
emini, lately you haven’t been getting the respect you deserve, especially 
from The Defender. We're sorry ! Things will change this week for you. R-E- 
S-P-E-C-T, the moon doggy respects you. You are a talented and valuable and 
as long as you know you're special, that’s what’s important. 
ancer (June 22- July 22) You will be bouncing here and there and every 
vhere, you...you are a Gummi Bear, I know you have been feeling pretty slug- 
e ish lately, but this week you will need your energy. Take a sip of some Gummi 
Bear juice (or Jolt Cola if Gummi Berries are out of season) and fight your 
Toadies. Also get in touch with your ancestries, you may find you have a Great 
ummi in the family. 
po (July 23 - Aug. 22) Take a 1 lesson from the Smurfs. A big ugly wizard will 
hase you this week, but you have to use your smarts to get out of the pirdicu- 
iments that you find yourself in. Just remember to listen to the Papa Smurf in 
you and not be a Brainy Smurf. No one likes that. Also, remember to use your 
secret hiding place, and never let your enemies find out where you live. Also, 
you may want to ditch the white frumpy hat. No one likes white hats anyway. 
irgo (Aug. 23-Sept.22) Remember how the Thunder Cats would project 
their logo up in the sky and their friends would come running. Your friends 
ill do the same this week. Someone is going to need your help in the worst 
possible way this week; just keep your eyes open for the signal. Don’t be 
aid to drop everything so you can run to rescue a friend. Smurf can always 
b old down the base. ‘Thunder Cats, Ho !’ 
Libra (Sept. 23 - Oct. 27) Josie and the Pussy Cats were a terrible rock-and- 
oll band, but they tried. That's all that matters. Sing a song Libra, beat a dram 
or wear fake leopard skin. With your birthday gone, it’s time to be wide and 
o crazy. Because, after all, the attention should a be Saye. ae ? But 
do orga an dea ae BO as : 
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Has e-mail changed your life? If yes, how? 


“Of course it has. My 

phone bill is so much 

lower. My mother has 
e-mail so it’s easier to do it 


that way.” 


Mary Murphy, sophomore 


“Yes it has. When | was in 
NYC this summer | was able 
to keep in contact with my 
family and friends easier 
than on the phone.” 
Ryan Peterson, senior 
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By Colin Mulready 


“No, not really. | don’t 
have a computer in my 
room so | don’t check it 
often. | also live locally, 
which helps, too.” 
Mandy Herbert, 
sophomore 


“Yes. It has cut down on 
my phone bill a lot!” 
Kristen Bartlett, junior 





Senior bids Australia a bittersweet g’bye 


By Ann Giovanni 
Guest Columnist 


“Well, I am here in 
Australia. I am still in disbelief 
about the whole thing. The plane 
ride seemed as though it took for- 
ever; yet, it was so short consid- 
ering I am on the other side of the 
world.” 

When I was asked to write 
this column, I was shocked that 
all I had was two pages, double 
spaced notes to sum up my trip. 
“How can I sum up the most 
amazing six months in that little 
space?” 

Now that I think about it, it 
was a blur. I wish I had longer 
while I was there. Six months is 
hardly enough time to tackle a 
whole country. 

However, during those six 
months, I met some of those 
most genuine and amazing 
Australians as well as 
Americans. 

On Feb. 13, 1997, I left 
Albany, N.Y. On Feb. 12, 1997, 
I arrived in Australia. Not even 
30 hours later and a day shorter, I 
had already met wonderful peo- 
ple. 

A long plane ride can make 
anyone and everyone friends. 
Half way there, I knew who my 
friends would be. We named 
ourselves the “six pack.’ 

I felt like I was having gos- 
sip hours hundreds of times over. 
I felt so secure with these people 
and I hardly knew them. All I 
knew was that they shared the 
same ambition and drive than I 
did to live the different life of 


“Cherish the time, people and 
places. Let your destination 
enthrall you. Keep an open 
mind and welcome new experi- 
ences.” 


another culture. This was the 
base of my friends during my 
stay and still today we have 
reunions to catch up. 

I was perfectly content with 
my American friends until I 
heard the Australian accent. I 
needed to meet them, all of them 
(New York’s population exceeds 
Australia’s population). 

The people were so intrigu- 
ing and diversified. As soon as I 
reached the doors of my apart- 
ment, I was greeted with “G’day 
mate. You must be a Yankee. I 
reckon you'll love this place.” 

Wow, step back and absorb 
their accents. I laughed all the 
way to my room, in a state of 
shock. ‘Ann, you’re in 
Australia.’ 

It didn’t take long to fit in 
with the Aussies. They were 
very uptight about Americans, 
but they seemed to love the study 
abroad students. Maybe it was 
our accents that attracted them. 

I learned a lot about 
Melbourne from them. They 


were walking maps and tour 
guides. 

Our friendships flourished 
every day. The more attached we 
became, the quicker time worked 
against us. Every weekend we 


took trips around the state. My 
Aussie friends wanted me to 
always remember their beautiful 
country. 

I started to stray away from 
the ‘six-pack’ a bit. Nothing per- 
sonal, except we knew we would 
see each other back in America. 
We would get together frequent- 
ly, but we were all aware that we 
might not ever again see the 
Aussies who touched us so 
deeply. 

Every day I think about 
them and hope I will get out there 
for the 2000 Olympics. We all 
write and e-mail, but nothing 
replaces the actual time you 
spend with others. 

Now that I look back at what 
I wrote, I guess what I am trying 
to say is to cherish the time, peo- 
ple and places. Let your destina- 
tion enthrall you. Keep an open 
mind and welcome new experi- 
ences. 

I acquired a great apprecia- 
tion for the Australian culture. 
Even when I was with 
Americans, we were tasting the 
Australian lifestyle. I have real- 
ized that I learned a lot about 
myself being abroad. [ left a lot 
of memories here, but I made a 
great more there. 

As I flew into New York, I 
wrote a quote in my journal that 
summed up my peregrination. 

It read “Here I am, safely 
returned over those peaks from a 
journey far more beautiful and 
strange than anything I had 
hoped for or imagined - how is it 
that this safe return brings such 
regret.” 





——ae 
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Role players shine as Marlins 
hook “97 World Series crown 





By Scott J. Croteau 
Columnist 


Expansion teams are usually 
the clubs that get kicked around a 
few years for some easy wins. 

The Florida Marlins became 
an exception. 

The Marlins are the first 
wild-card and quickest team ever 
to win the World Series. Not too 
many people would have predict- 
ed this five years ago when they 
first entered the league. I never 
let the thought cross my mind. 

An important factor in the 
Marlins’ success was the team’s 
off-season acquisitions. Hats off 
to the Marlins GM for signing 
Bobby Bonilla, Moises Alou and 
Darren Daulton. All three have 
seen their championship dreams 
become reality. 

As a Philadelphia Philly, 
Daulton watched Toronto’s Joe 
Carter take away his champi- 
onship ring on a ninth-inning 
home run in 1993. As a Montreal 
Expo, Alou saw his run to the 
World Series disappear with the 
baseball strike in 1994. 

Another important off-sea- 
son pick-up was the signing of 
Manager Jim Leyland. Bonilla 
and Leyland lost the National 
League Championship Series 
several times in Pittsburgh and 
never received a chance to play 


in the World Series. I bet that 
they both have nightmares about 
the Atlanta Braves. The Pirates 
lost to Atlanta in the °91 and °92 
NLCS series, 4-3. 

The best scene after the 
Marlins won was when Bonilla 
and Leyland hugged. After all of 
the disappointment they went 
through together, it was good to 
see them enjoying a champi- 
onship. 





“T loved the image of 
Huizenga holding up 
the trophy like he 
actually did some- 
thing besides spend- 
ing money.” 





Daulton was another player 
who deserved a ring. After nine 
knee surgeries, Daulton’s career 
was coming close to an end with- 
out a championship. Daulton 
may limp around the base paths, 
but he is a patient, smart-hitting 
veteran who adds nothing but 
positive attributes to a ball club. 

Along with the off-season 
signings, the Marlins already had 
some solid ball players. Gary 
Sheffield has established himself 
as an annual all-star. Jeff Conine 
has also made the all-star team. 
And then there’s gold-glove 
catcher Charles Johnson. 

Behind those outstanding 
athletes are the team’s role play- 
ers, each hoping to get a chance 
in the spotlight. 

Role players are funny. 
Some show flashes of brilliance 
but are not all-star material. 

Rookie pitcher Livan 
Hernandez and rookie second 
baseman Craig Counsell went 
beyond expectations. Who can 





forget Hernandez’s 15 strikeout 
game against the Atlanta Braves 
in the NLCS? Then he pitched so 
well versus Cleveland that he 
was named World Series MVP. 

Counsell also came up big 
against the Tribe. Besides mak- 
ing great defensive plays, 
Counsell hit a routine fly-out to 
help the Marlins tie game seven. 
His fly-out may have been boring 
but it manufactured a very impor- 
tant run. 

My World Series MVP 
would have been shortstop Edgar 
Renteria. During the playoffs, 
Renteria played like a veteran. In 
game seven of the World Series 
Renteria really shined. First he 
fielded a routine ground ball and 
threw home to prevent a critical 
Cleveland run. 

But Renteria’s shining 
moment came when he singled 
home the World Series’ final run. 


With plays like that, I give him. 


the MVP hands down. 

As a huge Braves fan, it’s 
hard for me to accept Florida as 
world champions. But I’m going 
to live with it for at least a year. 

Good thing you didn’t sell 
the team, Wayne Huizenga. I 
loved the image of him holding 
up the trophy like he actually did 
something besides spending 
money. Let’s not pretend that the 
Marlins’ win was some divine 
intervention. Money is. great to 
have, especially when you need 
to sign good ball players. 


Coach, players satisfied with men’s soccer 
season; looking forward to winter training 


By Nathan Moreau 
Staff Writer 


Adding freshmen recruits 
and off-season training are two 
ways the men’s soccer team plans 
to improve on a 4-13 season. 

Coach Tim Kaleita said the 
season didn’t go as planned but, 
he said, “we were up against 
some seasoned teams.” 

“Throw away the record, 
look at the team as a unit and this 
was the greatest season ever,” 
said co-captain Rich Brannigan. 

He said the team grew 
tremendously during the season. 

Sophomore Jeremy Vail said 
the record doesn’t reflect the 
bond that teammates developed. 

“Towards the end of the sea- 
son we saw a vast improvement,” 
Vail said. 

“The sophomores were the 
heart of the team,” Kaleita said. 

Brannigan, a four-year veter- 
an of St. Michael’s soccer, com- 


pared this year’s team to others 
he has played on. 

“The attitudes and effort 
were never there in past seasons,” 
Brannigan said. “This year there 
was a sense 2f pride.” 

He was disappointed with 
the team’s record but, he said, “T 
didn’t have the feeling in my 
stomach that we gave up.” 

“If you have a love of the 
sport you play, you never give 
up,” he said. 

The five seniors; Brannigan, 
Sean Parsons, Chris Terrien, 
Chris Parent and Drew Pywell 
put forth a tremendous effort on 
and off the field, Vail said. 

Brannigan said there was 
pressure for the team to improve 
with Kaleita as a full-time coach. 

Having a full-time coach lets 
the team practice year-round. 

Winter training will help the 
team, Vail said. 

“The more we play together, 
the better we will get,” he said. 


As full-time coach and direc- 
tor of soccer, Kaleita plans to 
recruit five to seven freshmen for 
next year’s team. 

“We are a young team,” he 
said. “There’s going to be a 
growing process.” 

The team finished the season 
with two straight wins, including 
a shutout against Assumption and 
a 5-1 win over American 
International. Parsons ended his 
career with Northeast-10 Player 
of the Week honors for his six- 
point output during the week of 
Oct. 19-26. 

The players would like to see 
the momentum of the season’s 
end extend into next year. 

“T’m looking forward to next 
year because of the starting 
returnees and the freshmen 
recruits,” said sophomore Josh 
Dillon. “Coach is doing a really 
good job of bringing in players,” 
Brannigan said. “There is so 
much potential.” 

























coaching staff couldn’t use a 
basketball in any of those eight- 
hour workouts. 

With this year’s adopted 
NCAA rule change, the coach- 
ing staff could work with a max- 
imum of three players at any 
point using a basketball. The 
team could take advantage of 
this for two of the eight hours. 

The change gave players 
the opportunity to focus more on 
fundamentals and get a jump on 
learning plays. 

“We got a big head start in 
the preseason,” Ferland said. 
“We are way ahead of sched- 
ule.” 

A new addition to the team 
is graduate assistant Jada Pierce. 
Pierce recently graduated from 
West Chester University, where 
she helped lead the Division II 


Common Th 


see: Clothing 
Bring in card for a 10% 
discount on a new fail Rem. 





Women’s basketball takes 
advantage of rule change 


team to a conference champi- 
onship. Pierce keeps the team 
focused. 

“She’s great,” Ferland said. 
“She keeps us motivated, keeps 
us going and helps us remain 
focused on_our goal to achieve 
success.” 

“Because I just got through 
with college I can relate to the 
players a lot better,” Pierce said. 
“TI can help motivate them. I 
understand them because I’m so 
close to their age.” 

The team’s motto this year 
is, “choice, not chance, deter- 
mines destiny.” Members are in 
agreement that they have to stick 
with their game plan - a team 
effort involving everyone. 

The Lady Knights open 
their season on Nov.15 at the St. 
Michael’s Tip-Off Classic. 


fe) Bo gen & Women 
PA heer gione Building 
Pee Main Street. 
fee ae t~? S65-7930 


Black Bear Inn 
Romantic Hideaway 


$99 


(weekdays) 


$119 


(weekends) 


INCLUDES: CHAMPAGNE UPON ARRIVAL, A 
COZY COUNTRY ROOM, GOURMET CANDLE 


LIGHT DINNER FOR TWO, 


EXPANDED 


CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST. | 


SKI-IN/SKI-OUT 
CERTIFICATES 
RETREATS 


WEDDINGS 
SHOWERS 
MEETINGS 


Located at Bolton Valley Resort Area 


(802) 434-2126 





Ski packages available 
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athletic department, 


By Danielle Bergeron 
Staff Writer 


High costs and limited ice 
time prevent women’s hockey 
from becoming a varsity sport at 
St. Michael’s College. 

A women’s hockey team 
was organized last year under 
the direction of coach Judy 
Valente. However, the team is 
funded by Student Activities as a 
club and is not an official sport of 
the athletic department. 

“There is not enough ice 
available in the Burlington 
area,” said Steve Mattson, St. 
Michael’s director of ice hockey, 
stating the main reason why 
women’s hockey has not gone 
from club to varsity status. 


The second reason is 
because of the expense of the 
sport, Mattson said. 


For the team to go from club 
to varsity status and be consid- 
ered part of the ECAC Women’s 
Hockey Alliance, it must play 15 
home games. Women’s hockey is 
not ready to do that because of 
the limited skating rinks, Mattson 
said. 

One hour of ice time costs 
$100. The team has two one- 
hour practices a. week at the 
South Burlington Arena. ° 

Mattson said that youth 

hockey programs, high schools, 


figure skating programs and town 
hockey teams compete for ice 
time at only three area arenas. 

The women’s hockey team 
gets it funding from Student 
Activities and fund-raisers that 
the team sponsors. 

But team 

members 

are 


¥ a , 


respon- 
sible for paying for their own 
transportation and lodging, as 
well as providing their own sticks 
and skates. 

The athletic department pro- 
vides some equipment, such as 
helmets, pants, gloves, socks and 
jerseys. 

The men’s hockey team, 
a varsity sport funded by the 
athletic department, does not 
have to pay for lodging or trans- 
portation and their sticks are pro- 
vided. 


















SWeLo ate 
provided with 
more equip- 
ment each year even if they 
are hand-me-downs,” Valente 
said. “Everything happens in 
baby steps. This year we were 
given nicer helmets and practice 
jerseys.” 

The team began its season in 
September with a mini-camp of 
dry-land training. 

“We try to cover the other 
elements of the game off the ice 
to save money,” Valente said. 
“And once we get on the ice we 
practice what we learned off the 
ice.” 

There are no try-outs for the 


student activities 


team because it is a club sport. 
Anyone who wants 
to join is wel- 
come. 

“My 
philosophy is 
that any woman 
student who 
wants the 
opportunity to 
play, will, 
regardless of 
their abili- 
Lis Viera) 
















Valente said. “I don’t 
want to discriminate against any- 
one. I love hockey so I feel 
everyone should be able to par- 
ticipate.” 

“This year is more encourag- 
ing,” said captain Gretchen 
Hooper. “The team is a lot 
closer and everyone knows each 
other. In a few years we 
have become better as a team so 
I think that within a few 
more years it would be possible 
for the team to become a varsity 
sport.” 
~ Women’s ice hockey opened 
the season with a 3-2 loss to 
Clarkson on Nov. 1. 





Female athlete boots her way into history 


By Marco Buscaglia 
College Press Service 


SALEM, Ore. - Liz 
Heaston’s kick on Oct. 25 was 
one for the record books. 

With her P.A.T. (point after 
touchdown) in a 27-0 win over 
Linfield College, Heaston 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS! 
INDIVIDUALS and GROUPS 
wanted to promote 
SPRING BREAK!! 


Call INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 
1-800-327-6013 or http://www.icpt.com 


**SPRING BREAK...Take”** - 
Organize Small Group! Sell 15, 
Take 2 free. Jamaica, Cancun, 

Bahamas, Florida, Barbados, 
Padre. 
Free Parties, Eats, Drinks 
SunSplash Tours 1-800-426-7710 





became the first woman to play 
college football. 

“I knew it was a big deal 
when I was out there but after the 
fact, it really started to sink in 
more and more,” Heaston said. 

“T think about all those peo- 
ple who’ ve wanted to do this, and 
to be the first, well, that’s really 
special. I’m really proud I could 


Nail Technician available 
' for manicures, pedicures, 
_and sets of nails. 


$2 Student Discounts , 
with specified stylists 





be a part of it.” 

Heaston said she figured 
she’d get noticed after kicking 
some extra points for Willamette 
University. 

However, nothing prepared 
her for the media attention she 
received after the game. 

“T knew there would be some 
people calling, asking questions, 
stuff like that,” Heaston said. “I 
just had no idea it would be like 
this - no idea at all.” 

Heaston was temporarily 
replacing the team’s starting 
place kicker Gordon Thomson. 

Thomson stood _ beside 
Heaston on the sidelines through 
most of the game, ready to offer 
advice if she needed it. 

“But I never had to say any- 
thing,” Thomson said. “After she 
nailed that first extra point, what 
could I say? It was a perfect 
kick.” 

Despite Heaston’s moment 
of glory, she still has more impor- 
tant things on her mind. 

“T’ve got to get back to soc- 
cer,” she said. “This was fun but 
I’ve got a job to do on the soccer 
field. I think I’m a lot more 
needed over there.” 

Heaston arrived at the foot- 
ball game after competing in the 
soccer team’s 2-0 win over Puget 
Sound. 

Heaston earned a varsity let- 
ter for her performance. 


Lifetime Rec. 
Update 


eIndoor soccer has started. Clod 
Hoppers and Sundae School lead 
the men’s side with 4-0 records. 
Random ‘n’ Ruggers are leading 
the women’s side with a 3-0 
mark. 


*Fantastics won the coed volley- 
ball tournament. They beat 
Renegades 16-14 and 15-7. 


eRich Marsden won the racquet- 
ball tournament, Jason 
Rapczynoski won the billiards 
tournament and Abdrabu Abu 
Alyan was victorious in the ping- 


pong tournament. 


Upcoming Events 


*Doubles ping-pong tournament. 
Sign up by Nov. 6. 


*Racquetball tournament II. 
Sign up by Nov. 13. 


*Swim ~ lessons. Every 
Wednesday starting Nov. 5, Nov. 
19 from 7-8 p.m. There is a $5 
charge. 


¢Fitness for women. Nov. 5 and 
Nov. 12 from 5:30-6:30 p.m. Fee 
is $5. 


Sign up with Sarah Goodrich in 
room 165, Tarrant Rec. Center. 


Field Hockey 


St. Michael’s lost to 
Bentley, 1-0, in NE-10 playo 
action on Oct. 30. 

Junior goalie Nicki Collette 
made the NE-10 field hockey 
honor roll. She made 20 saves 
in two games for the Lady 
Knights. 

The team ended the season 
8-11 overall and 3-3 in the 
NE-10. 


Men’s Soccer 


The Purple Knights ended 
the season with a 5-1 win over 
American International. 

The team finished 4-13 
overall and 2-7 in the NE-10. 


Women’s Soccer 


Women’s soccer dropped 
the season finale to Middlebury, 
4-0. Senior Michelle Bougor 
ended her career as St. Michael’s 
all-time points (120) and goals 
(50) leader. 

The team finished the sea- 
son 5-11-1 overall and 2-6-1 in 
the NE-10. 


Women’s Rugby 


- Women’s: rugby lost on 


| the valeyeal. team lost 
fice matches last week to finish 
the season at 4-20 overall and 
2-8 in the NE-10. 


Cross Country 

St. Michael’s hosted the 
NE-10 Championships on Nov. 
1. Bentley took home the men’s 
title while Merrimack captured 
the women’s crown. 

The St. Michael’s men’s 
team placed fifth overall and the 
women placed fourth. 

Tony Carbrello was the top 

en’s runner (12th place) and 
Amy Vile (eighth) was tops for] 
the women. - 


Men’s Ice Hockey 

St. Michael’s won its season 

vee 52. against Cortland ai 
= CUNY Poti se 


a6 saves in net for St 
Michael's Se 

- Yurco was named 
ECAC/Bauer ‘Central Rookie 3 


aca serge in the ECAC 


entrat. 


Men’s Basketball 
__ St. Michael's beat Bishop 
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Lady Knights seek fresh start 
with some youthful experience | 4 not individual efforts 


By Natalie Grasso 
Staff Writer 


Young and inexperienced is 
one way to describe last year’s 
women’s basketball team. This 
year, members are still young but 
now they have experience. 

“There wasn’t a lot of expe- 
rience last year,” senior tri-cap- 
tain Diana Koehler said. “We 
were mostly freshmen and 
sophomores. We lacked experi- 
ence.” 

This year should be differ- 
ent. 

“IT have 10 really experi- 
enced players,” said head coach 
Sue Duprat. “My goal is to 
play all those kids and get into 
our opponent’s bench. If we can 
get the opponent to go deep into 
their bench, I know our bench is 
better when you get down to the 
sixth and seventh woman.” 

The team lost four members 
from last year: freshmen 
walk-ons Christina and Kelly 
Spiro transferred to New 
Hampshire College, senior Sue 
Alley graduated and current 
senior Carolyn Demyon quit dur- 
ing the preseason. Demyon had 
no comment on her reason for 
quitting. 

Last year’s team had six 
freshmen. This year there are 
two. Most players now have the 
experience of playing with one 
another. 

“We have tri-captains this 
year and the captains are a big 
influence on the team, and actual- 
ly this year we have a captain in 
every position,’ said Duprat, 
speaking of tri-captains Koehler 
and juniors Kelly Borch and 





Photo from Defender file 


Leading a young SMC team is tri-captain Sarah Ferland (shooting). 


Sarah Ferland. 

Last season the Lady 
Knights went 5-21 and 2-16 in 
the Northeast-10 Conference. 

Why should this season be 
different than last? 

There was an NCAA rule 
change adopted by Division II 


this year. 

In previous off-seasons, the 
team was allowed to practice for 
eight hours per week. The time 
was spent mostly on conditioning 
because players and the 
continued from back page 
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Nordic coach emphasizes 


By Brendan Ahern 
Staff Writer 


A n Olympic-caliber 
Pentathlete and former program- 
ming director for the U.S. 
Biathlon team is the new director 
of skiing at St. Michael’s 
College. 

Dale Rodgers, who will also 
coach the Nordic team, comes to 
the program with both coaching 
and elite athletic experience. 

He trained in Munich, 
Germany, for the U.S. Olympic 
Pentathlon team from 1968-72. 

Pentathlon is a sport consist- 
ing of horseback riding, swim- 
ming, pistol marksmanship, cross 
country running and fencing. 

Due to an injury, Rodgers 
did not compete in the Olympics. 

“Not only has he got coach- 
ing experience, but he’s got the 
experience as a top athlete also,” 
said junior skier Zach Kramer. 
“He was an athlete for many 
years and I think that gives him a 
different view than other coach- 


Before Rodgers trained for 
the Olympic Pentathlon team, he 
studied at the Sweden Sports 
Center where he concentrated on 
lifetime sports. 

Later, when he was the fenc- 
ing coach at Dartmouth, Rodgers 
travelled back to Sweden where 
he became interested in Nordic 
skiing. 

“In Sweden I became famil- 
iar with Nordic skiing,” Rodgers 
said. “Over there they use Nordic 
as a way of training for other 


sports. It helps to build 
endurance levels.” 
Rodgers returned to 


Dry-land training prepares alpine ski team 


By Elizabeth Thyng 
Staff Writer 


The Tarrant Center is get- 
ting a workout these days with 
25 extra bodies getting in shape 
for the ski season ahead. 

“We're a lot further ahead 
this year,’ said sophomore 
alpine skier Bobby Gates. 
“We've been training with our 
coach for a month already.” 

The St. Michael’s alpine ski 
team has been dry-land training 
since early October. 

Workouts are held six times 
a week. Team members run 5 
miles and perform a series of 
muscle-strengthening exercises. 
They also roller blade, hike and 
sometimes play floor hockey to 
keep fun in the regiment. 

The skiers will be on the 
mountain at the first snowfall, 
training for the season’s first 
carnival (racing series) on Jan. 
17 and 18 in Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Coach Andrea Weaver said 
skiers Keith Farnand, Scott 
Fleckenstein, Jeremy Vail and 


Josh Dillon play a key role on 
the team. 

Not only are these sopho- 
mores the fastest, “now they 
have experience and they’re in a 
role model position for the rest 
of the team,” Weaver said. 

Last year the team had trou- 
ble training. 

“We'd train at either 
Smuggler’s Notch or Stowe 
from seven to nine in the morn- 
ing,’ Gates said. “Sometimes 
the lifts weren’t even running, 
and by the time the course was 
set up, we’d get maybe three run 
throughs.” 

“Our carnivals are Fridays 
and Saturdays, so we'll train 
Monday through Thursday,” 
Weaver said. 

This year the team will 
most likely train only at 
Smuggler’s Notch. The racers 
were informed that they should 
schedule classes for the morn- 
ing and plan on afternoon prac- 
tices. The team needs to allow 
for longer, more efficient train- 
ing, Weaver said. 





Photo by Andrea Weaver 
Freshman J.D. Hoffman (center) is conditioning for the upcoming 
alpine ski season. 





Photo by Josh May 
Dale Rodgers was an Olympic 
hopeful from 1968-72. 


Dartmouth in 1978 and became 
the Nordic ski coach. 

Since then Rodgers has 
coached, taught and most recent- 
ly was the winter programs direc- 
tor and ski school director at the 
Catamount Family Center in 
Williston, Vt. 

With all of Rodgers’ experi- 
ence, he recognizes that this is a 
building period for the St. 
Michael’s skiing program. 

He knows that to be suc- 
cessful the team must work 
together. 





train 


“First 
and work as a team,” Rodgers 


we must 
said. “Then we can begin to 
focus on the individual improve- 
ment, as far as race times are 
concerned.” 

“Coach Rodgers puts a lot 
more emphasis on the team, 
rather than the individual,” 
said sophomore Corey Hahn, a 
members of the Nordic team. 
“Our last coach spent a lot of 
time on individual skiers instead 
of the whole team. Coach 
Rodgers is supportive of every- 
one and I feel that this is going to 
help the team to get stronger.” 

The alpine and Nordic teams 
open their seasons beginning in 
January. 


